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NOTES OST BYZANTINE ART AND CULTURE IN 
ITALY AND ESPECIALLY IN ROME. 

[Plates XIII, XIV, XV.] 



In a recent number of the Journal l I published whatever evi- 
dence had come to my notice of the presence of Byzantine artists 
in Italy during the Middle Ages, evidence based on artists' signa- 
tures and on literary sources, without reference to style. I then 
expressed the belief that such evidence could never prove entirely 
satisfactory, because the custom of signing their works was not 
prevalent among Byzantine artists, especially during the early 
part of the Middle Ages, and because the literary evidence ap- 
pears to be extremely scanty. The two other methods employed 
to ascertain whether a work of mediaeval art is or is not Byzantine 
in character have been : (1) the comparative study of Eastern and 
Western iconography, extremely important but still in its infancy; 
(2) a judgment based upon artistic style — a method still charged 
with the personal equation, and rendered extremely insecure from 
the general lack of a clear acquaintance with the real character, 
the variations and the limits of the Byzantine style. 2 A founda- 
tion for this acquaintance must be laid through the combined 
study of all the branches of Byzantine civilization that are funda- 
mentally connected with the Fine Arts ; 3 and this means much 

*. A. J. A., IX, pp. 32-52: Byzantine Artists in Italy from the VI to the XV cent. 

2 A good example of the insufficiency of this method is the discussion that has 
taken place regarding the frescoes of the xi century in S. Angelo in Formis near 
Capua. According to Kraus — the foremost German authority on Christian Archae- 
ology — these frescoes mark the close of Western Carlovingian art as contrasted to 
Byzantine, and he compares them to the frescoes at Keichenau (Jahrb. d. k. preuss. 
Kunstsamml., Bd. xiv, Heft 1-3). Carl Frey, on the contrary, sees in the S. 
Angelo frescoes the work of the pure Byzantine school (Deutsches Wochenblatt 1 
Oct. 12 and 19, 1893) ; so does Ed. Dobbert, in the Repert. f. Kunstwiss, 1892. 

3 An excellent Byzantine bibliography is given by Krumbacher in his Gesch- 
ichte der byzantinischen Litteratur (Munich, 1891), on pp. 27-32. 
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because in no other civilization was art so closely linked with 
theological ideas and dogmas and with current and popular tra- 
ditions and beliefs ; in none other was it so universal a means of 
instruction for all classes. 4 And then there is needed the publi- 
cation of a corpus of undoubted Byzantine examples. To a stu- 
dent of the Middle Ages it is of extreme importance to under- 
stand what influence Byzantium exercised upon the West during 
its formative period, between the seventh and the eleventh cen- 
turies, when its civilization, complete, brilliant, and pervasive, 
was as a beacon to the crude and groping West, and was the only 
great centre of inspiration, although it was often antagonized and 
reviled. 

The study of Byzantine influence in Italy, which I made in 
connection with the article mentioned above, has led to the pub- 
lication of these notes. If they are largely beyond the strictly 
artistic and archaeological pale, this seemed required by objections 
such as that recently made by Professor Springer, 5 that Byzan- 
tine art could not become acclimated in the West, because no- 
where could it find congenial surroundings — in religious and 
social institutions, in language and customs. Such a judgment 
leads him to the conclusion that for the West there is really no 
Byzantine question at all, no radical, permanent and general, but 
only an ephemeral, superficial and extremely restricted influence, 
in the development of Europe. My main object is to examine 
into the correctness of this opinion in so far as it relates to Italy ; 
and the conclusion that I have reached is that the debt to Byzan- 
tium is undoubtedly immense : in fact, the difficulty consists in 
ascertaining what amount of originality can properly be claimed 
for the Western arts, industries and institutions during the Early 
Middle Ages, and how strongly the later and more original 
development of the xn, xin and xiv centuries continued to de- 
pend upon these Byzantine artistic principles, ideas and forms. 
One is still obliged, in dealing with Byzantine civilization, to 
fight against an accumulated popular inheritance of ignorant pre- 
judice unique in history, a relic of the hatred of the Mediaeval 

* Cf. my article in the Presbyterian Review (April, 1890), on The Relation of 
Christian Art to Theology. 

5 Introduction to Kondakoff, Histoire de V Art Byzantin, vol. I. 
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"West, which outdid the exploits of the barbarous hordes that 
sacked Rome, when in 1204 it laid its lustful hands on Constan- 
tinople, and after destroying, vilified its victim. 6 

Were archaeologists better acquainted with the facts made 
public of recent years by students of Byzantine history, 7 to whom 
we owe the present reaction, they would realize that the East, 
after suffering a temporary eclipse during the seventh and 
eighth century, entered into a period of new life, which lasted, 
roughly speaking, for two centuries. This period of the ix, x 
and early xi centuries saw a development of Byzantine institu- 
tions and art fully equalling that of the period of Justinian, under 
some of the finest rulers of mediaeval history, able administrators 
and generals, who recovered for the empire many of her lost 
provinces in Eastern Europe, Asia Minor, Africa and Italy, de- 
feating the Bulgarians and Slavs, the Mohammedans, Franks and 
Germans. 8 It was natural that a reaction should follow, and that 
the decadence of the xn century should lead up to the disaster of 
1204. The prejudice against Byzantine art is due partly to the 

8 What a comment it is on the traditional cowardice of the Byzantines to com- 
pare the Latin Emperor of Constantinople, Baldwin of Flanders, on the one side, 
fleeing precipitately with all his followers, without striking a blow, when the Byzan- 
tine General Strategopoulos entered Constantinople in 1261, with, on the other side, 
the last Byzantine Emperor, Constantine, fighting hopelessly, he and his handful, 
against the countless Turkish battalions, and falling at the breach. And he was no 
exception, but simply followed the traditions of his predecessors, those great warrior 
emperors of the ix and x centuries. "What a contrast it is to compare Constantino- 
ple, the glorious mother of mediaeval art and civilization, as she was when taken by 
the Crusaders in 1204, and looked upon by them mainly in the light of the greatest 
looting-place in the world, to be pitilessly sacked and ruined, with the Constantino- 
ple of 1261, when the Greeks returned to find its bronze statues and even its metal 
church coverings melted for coin, its marbles used for mortar, its churches torn down 
to use their wooden beams for firewood. Not a finger raised during sixty years by 
its Latin occupiers for anything but destruction. 

7 General histories by Finlay, Thterry, Paparregopoulos : Hodgkin, Italy 
and her Invaders ; Kambatjd, L' Empire Grec au dixieme siecle ; Schlumberger, 
Un Empereur Byzantin au dixieme siecle ; Lenormant, La Grande Grece ; Armln- 
gaud, Venise et le Bas empire ; Lentz, Das Verhaltniss Venedigs zu Byzanz ; Hart- 
HANN, Byzantinische Verwaltung in Italien; Diehl, L' administration Byzantine 
dans Vexarchat de Ravenne; Harnack, Das Karolingische und das Byzantinische 
Reich, etc.; Gasquet, Etudes Byzantines ; etc., etc. Further material can be found 
in Krumbacher's list, op. cit. 

8 Consult the works of Rambaud, Schlumberger and others, referred to in the 
preceding note. 
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fact a great majority of the works attributed to it in the West 
belong to the decadence of the xn and xiii centuries, and that 
the worst of these are not by Byzantine artists, but by inferior 
Western imitators. 9 

ITALY AND BYZANTIUM. 

Prof. Springer's discussion of the Byzantine question, in his 
introduction to Kondakoff 's recent Histoire de VArt JByzantin, may 
be taken as a fair statement of a large class of art critics, and I 
shall consequently take it as my text. His opinion is that Byzan- 
tine influence overstepped its normal limits only under excep- 
tional circumstances, and that the predominance of Byzantine 
elements in certain parts of the West during the Early Middle 
Ages, supposes local artistic powerlessness and stagnation (p. 16). 
He denies (p. 19) that, up to the close of the x century, any for- 
eign (i. e., Byzantine) influences were felt except in the portions 
of Southern Italy that were dependencies of the Byzantine em- 
pire. For the Eomanesque (xi-xii cent), as well as for the Car- 
lovingian period, any Byzantine influence in architecture, sculp- 
ture or painting is denied ; and it is asserted that the better one 
ebcomes acquainted with Byzantine art the more it is seen to be 
local, like the art of any other people ; and Springer finally goes 
so far as to assert that for the West there is really no Byzantine ques- 
tion at all In his opinion, " The existence of Byzantine art sup- 
poses certain special conditions : when these are wanting the soil 
is not propitious to its growth. General impressions or a mere 
resemblance of technical processes are not sufficient to favor its 
development." The legend of Greek monks fleeing from the 
Iconoclasts is not convincing; for permanent and not transient 
and casual causes are required. Byzantine art can reign only 
where it can be understood, and where the customs and especially 
the ecclesiastical institutions are in harmony with its aspirations. 

9 This refers mainly to Italy. All Italian painting during the xn and xiii cen- 
turies, with either Byzantine or Italo-Byzantine, and the works of such men as the 
Berlinghieri, Margaritone and other men, especially of the Pisan and Lucchese 
schools, are instances of how low painting could sink. Byzantine artists would 
have despised such works, even during the period of their own decadence. The 
same was the case with many of the earlier mosaics in Rome during the vn, viii 
and ix centuries. 
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In such cases its influence will be general. But even where the 
Greek, language was current and its civilization dominant, Byzan- 
tine influence was unable to maintain itself in an enduring way. 
In Sicily it w x as thrown off soon after the Arab yoke was removed, 
etc. The gist of the above synopsis of Prof. Springer's opinion is 
that Byzantine art could flourish only in congenial surroundings, 
and that such surroundings were never really permanent or natu- 
ral in the West. He grants that they existed for a time in 
Venice, in Sicily, and in Southern Italy, but he minimises his 
admission by asserting the absolute isolation of Venice, and by 
claiming that in Sicily the Byzantine yoke was thrown oft* as 
soon as the Norman conquest had restored initiative and freedom. 
Before studying Byzantinism in Rome, which is the main ob- 
ject of this paper, it may be well to test the accuracy of this judg- 
ment of Springer by a brief review of the connection of the other 
parts of Italy with Byzantium. Of course in doing this many 
facts must be mentioned that are known, but the picture would 
be otherwise incomplete. The subject itself can be treated only 
suggestively in so limited a compass, and many proofs must 
be omitted. Perhaps, on the way, an answer can be found to 
these questions: (1) Were there in Italy, at any time, centres 
where the different phases of civilization were favorable to a 
development of Byzantine art ? (2) Is the legend of Greek 
monks coming to Italy not convincing, and are they to be re- 
garded as a merely transient or as an integral factor ? (3) Does 
not Professor Springer confound two distinct factors — Byzantine 
art proper and Byzantine influence on Western art ? 

A certain Oriental element can be found in parts of Italy, and 
especially at Ravenna, during the iv and v centuries, but the 
main influx began with the conquest under Justinian in the vi 
century. Shortly after the* close of the Gothic wars (535-553), 
by which Belisarius and Parses had re-annexed Italy to the Ro- 
man Empire of the East, the entire peninsula as well as Sicily 
came to be governed by a Byzantine exarch, the emperor's vice- 
roy, under whom were the dukes, magistri militum, consuls and 
turmarchs of the different provinces, and a well-organized hier- 
archy of Byzantine military and civil functionaries. The first 
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break came, almost immediately, with the Lombard invasion,, 
which wrested a large part of the peninsula from Byzantine rule ;; 
the second was brought about by the policy of the Iconoclastic 
emperors, 10 which led to enmity between Rome and Byzantium 
and the schism of the two churches, consummated in 789 ; the 
final blow came in the capture of Ravenna — the capital of Italy — 
by the Lombards in 753. Here ended the first wave of Byzan- 
tine influence, which had exercised but little artistic power after 
the middle of the vn century, except in Rome, for this century 
was one of decadence throughout the Orient. Then, at the very 
moment when the rise of the Frankish empire menaced the West- 
ern provinces of Byzantium, the crisis raised up, as it so often 
does, men equal to the great emergency : such men as Basil the 
Macedonian, and, later, Nikephorus Phokas and John Zimiskes. 
At this time the supremacy over Venice was strengthened, Sicily 
reconquered, and a great part of Southern Italy colonized by 
Greeks. After the xi century, when the Eastern empire lost 
irrecoverably all its Italian possessions, Byzantine influence was 
perpetuated in two ways : (1) through commerce carried on by 
the great maritime cities — Venice, Genoa, Pisa ; (2) by the con- 
servative character of the Byzantine colonies, especially in the 
South, which perpetuated for several centuries the various ele- 
ments of Byzantine culture ; (3) through emigration. 

Byzantinism in Italy naturally falls into five sections, which 
taken together form a network extending without a break from 
the v to the xiii centuries, during which time a considerable 
portion of the peninsula was more or less dependent upon Byzan- 
tium. Ravenna illustrates this fact very fully from the v to the 
vu centuries, the picture being completed by secondary monu- 
ments extending from the cities of Istria to Rome and Capua. 
Then follows Rome, a refuge for Greeks during the Iconoclastic 
period, and full of monuments by their hands belonging to 'the 
vu, viii and ix centuries. At the close of their activity in Rome, 
Southern Italy raised the Byzantine standard when Calabria and 
Apulia were colonized in the ix and x centuries by the Byzan- 
tine emperors and from Sicily, and at the other end of Italy, the 
people of Venice adopted Byzantium as the norm-giver of their 

10 All Italy rose against Leo the Isaurian between 726 and 730. 
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civilization when it began so greatly to expand at the close of the 
x century. Both Venice and Calabria were far more Greek than 
Italian. Finally, the last and best known display of the Byzan- 
tine artistic style in Italy is in the mosaics of the xi, xn and xin 
centuries in Sicily, Borne, Venice and elsewhere, by which the 
art of painting was re-founded under the direction of Byzantine 
iconography and style. 

I shall study these phases successively, beginning with Ravenna. 

RAVENNA. 

After the partition of the empire, during the closing years of the 
iv century, while Rome lapsed to the rank of a provincial city, 
Ravenna became the Western capital, and preserved this rank, 
with ever-waning power, until the final overthrow of Byzantine 
rule in 752. Had it been the seat of a rising power, it might 
have become the Queen of the Seas, taking the place afterwards 
held by Venice. As a unit in the problem before us, it is of the 
utmost importance. Already in the v century it was far more 
Greek than Italian. After the Byzantine reconquest in the vi 
century, it was the first to become thoroughly impregnated with 
the new civilization then taking form in Constantinople. This 
was to be expected, as the city was soon filled with Eastern 
traders, and with Byzantine troops and functionaries, becoming 
the principal bond between East and West. As Bayet and 
Diehl 11 have already remarked, if we wish to understand what 
Byzantine art was from the v to the vn centuries, it is not to the 
East that we must go, but to Ravenna, for the entire Orient could 
hardly furnish such a series as exists in Ravenna alone. The 
monuments are merely a tangible sign of a general condition, for 
it appears certain that a large part of the population, the majority 
of its early archbishops and of its clergy were of Greek nation- 
ality or descent, and its ecclesiastical relations were quite as close 
with Constantinople as with Rome. The city had a Greek asso- 
ciation or Schola Grazed, which must have been formed, as it was 
in Rome, of Greek inhabitants, of which there were large num- 

II Diehl, Raven?,e; etudes d'archeologie by zantine : Bayet, Recherches pour ser- 
vir a Vhistoire de la peinture et de la sculpture chretiennes en Orient, and his later 
work, UAH Byzantin. 
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bers, especially in the large suburb of Classe, the port of the city. 
There are many proofs of the general use of the Greek language : 
the church of Ravenna was called allocephalis on account of its 
claim to be independent of Rome : its cathedral, when built late 
in the iv century, received the name agios Anastasios — Church of 
the Holy Resurrection : the archbishops appear to have received 
their surnames invariably in Greek. The city contained a num- 
ber of monasteries of Greek monks, notably those of S. Maria ad 
Blachernas and S. Maria in Cosmedin. The abbot or higoumen 
of the latter monastery had the historic privilege of placing the 
mitre on the head of every new archbishop in the great basilica 
of S. Lorenzo in Cesarea, to which a Greek monastery was also 
attached. We must believe that Ravenna received extensive 
Greek and Eastern colonization at two periods: one considerably 
before, the other during the Byzantine occupation. Ravenna ex- 
ercised a strong Greecizing influence over a large territory while 
it was the residence of the Byzantine exarchs. Its immediate 
territory was bounded by Venice on the north, by the fluctuating 
Lombard and Roman frontiers on the west and south ; but its 
artistic influence — always purely Byzantine — had an even wider 
scope. To it we may attribute the wide spread of the peculiar 
style of Byzantine decoration in low relief which began to prevail 
at the close of the vi century over the entire peninsula, and 
which, with modifications due to artistic rise and fall and to the 
different nationality of the artists — whether Byzantines or Ital- 
ians — held sway in Italy until the xi century. A fuller discus- 
sion of this fact will appear in connection with Byzantine art in 
Rome. Except for a few barbarous Lombard attempts, and for 
the continuation of the Latin form of the Roman basilica in cer- 
tain provinces, all the branches of the Fine Arts in Italy appear 
to have been in the Byzantine style or in imitation of it from the 
vi to the x centuries. 

VENICE. 

I shall merely consider two points : the degree of Byzantinism 
and the reality of the isolation of Venice. After having at the 
very beginning (vi century) proved to Belisarius, Narses, and 
Longinus their fidelity to the empire — which always remained 
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for them the Roman empire — it would seem as if, first through 
real dependence as well as sympathy, and then from self-interest, 
Venice remained up to the xi century a consistent and more or 
less actual subject of the Byzantine empire. Venice owed her exist- 
ence, her development and her power to the protection and privi- 
leges granted by the emperors of Constantinople. She should be 
regarded rather as an Eastern sentinel on Western shores than 
as part of the West. When Pepin, the son of Charlemagne, 
attacked the Venetians, in 805, because of their fidelity to Byzan- 
tium, and threatened their very existence, their reply was : " It i& 
not to thee but to the Emperor of the Romans that we wish to 
belong." Venice would not have been one of the great mediae- 
val powers had Byzantium not covered her with her protecting 
aegis, encouraged her commerce by the granting of special privi- 
leges, given her the investiture of Dalmatia, the possession of 
which, at the close of the x century, made her queen of the Adri- 
atic; and finally, by the golden bull of Alexis I. in 1082, in 
recompense for help against the Normans, placed her in posses- 
sion of the entire commerce of the East. During the first five 
centuries of Venetian history (vi-x) we find that whenever Byzan- 
tium wished it she exercised unquestioned power over Venetian 
affairs ; requiring Venetian fleets and troops for expeditions from 
the time when they were used to recover Ravenna from the Lom- 
bards, in about 740, until they took so important a part in 
defeating the bold attacks of the Normans on the empire of 
the East in 1081 and again in 1147-9, — the intervening expe- 
ditions being either against the " Saracens " or the Franks and 
Germans. It is true that a distinct difference is to be noted 
between the beginning and the close of this period, and that 
while from the vi century up to the early part of the ix Ven- 
ice was an essential part of the Byzantine empire; after that 
time her dependence was really nominal. The doges, almost 
without exception, during the entire period, received from the 
Byzantine emperors some title making them members of the 
hierarchy of the Eastern Court, and this title appears by many of 
them to have been held in higher esteem than that of doge. 12 It 

12 This would appear to be shown by a number of contemporary documents r 
where in some cases the Byzantine title is placed first, before that of Venetian doge r 
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was also the custom for the doge, shortly after his election, to 
send his son or brother to Constantinople, or to go in person, to 
assure the emperor of his fidelity. Sometimes the son remained 
for quite a period in the imperial city, and as the dogeship, with 
its association of son with father, in imitation of imperial usage, 
was virtually hereditary during a large part of this period, it 
is easy to understand how this familiarity with Byzantium gained 
by the heir presumptive served to strengthen the bonds that 
linked Venice to the East. It is significant that the early doges 
whose rule marked the greatest advances in Venetian power, the 
Galbai, the Partecipazi and the Orseoli, were thorough partisans 
of Byzantium. Even the Franks, while they tried to annex 
Venice, recognized her dependence on the Eastern empire. Egin- 
hard, in his annals for the year 811, referring to the destitution 
and captivity of doge Obelerius at the hands of the Byzantine 
envoy Arsaphius, on account of his treachery, says : Propter perji- 
diam honore spoliatus Constantinopolim ad dominum suurn duci iube- 
tur. This very unopposed deposition of doges Obelerius and 
Beatus by Arsaphius, who came from Constantinople at the head 
of a Byzantine fleet, and the election of a doge agreeable to the 
emperor, is certainly a striking instance of this dependence. The 
various titles accorded to the doges by the emperors were : hypa- 
tos, protospatharios, protosebastos, patricius, proedros, protoproe- 
dros. Of these the earliest was that of consul or hypatos, and the 
most frequently used that of protosebastos. It is interesting to 
note that when, in the xn century, Venice and the Empire had 
passed from friendship to distrust and enmity, the doges de- 
manded and obtained that the rank of protosevastos should be a 
perpetual appanage of the dogeship. 

Even at an early date Byzantine influence was current in 
Venetian ecclesiastical spheres. After the patriarchate had been 
removed from Aquilea to Grado, in consequence of the invasions, 
the man who established it upon a firm basis, and was one of the 
greatest administrators and builders that ever occupied the see, 
was a Greek, Elias, who built (c. 550) the churches still standing 

and in other cases the Byzantine title alone is given. Consult Tafkl and Thomas, 
Fontes rerum Austriacarum, Abth. n, Bd. xn, Theil. I ; Gloria, Monumenti 
Storici, vol. n, Cod. diplom. Padovano ; Romanin, Storia documentata di Venezia. 
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in Grado. Shortly after the establishment of the new Venetian 
bishopric of Olivolo, in the viii century, it was occupied by two 
Greeks, both named Christopher. 

The mass of the people always showed their sympathy for the 
Eastern empire as against Lombards and Franks. The Vene- 
tians adopted the Greek costume and manners, and this went so 
far that they were often by Franks and Slavs, and even by Popes, 
confounded with the Greeks. The doge, the nobles, the women, 
all dressed after the Oriental fashion. Not only was the city full 
of Greeks, but all the products of the East were accumulated in 
its warehouses and palaces. Its churches were consecrated to 
Eastern saints, and the city itself was under the patronage of the 
famous Greek saint, Theodore, until the ix century, when he was 
superseded by S. Mark. Its nobles intermarried with Greek 
ladies. Hardly a citizen but had travelled on Venetian vessels to 
the Eastern ports, and especially to Constantinople, and being 
familiar with its monuments, its luxury, its refined and highly- 
organized civilization, held that of the West cheap in compari- 
son, and were glad that they had escaped the feudal anarchy that 
had overwhelmed every other corner of Europe. The Venetians 
lived really as much in the East as at home. In the xn century 
there was hardly a town of any size, and certainly not a seaport, 
where the Venetians did not have a colony owning a street and a 
church, and governed according to its own laws by its own magis- 
trates — bails or consuls. This was the case throughout the By- 
zantine Empire in Europe and Asia, from Dalmatia to Asia 
Minor and the ports of the Black Sea, and throughout the new 
and ephemeral domain of the Crusaders in Syria and Palestine. 
In Constantinople alone there were ten thousand resident Vene- 
tians — rich and haughty. Twenty thousand Venetians are re- 
ported as having gone to the East to trade during the year 1171, 
when Manuel Komnenos ordered the imprisonment of all the 
Venetians in the empire. The colonies reached at times such 
importance as to necessitate the creation of a diocese with a 
bishop appointed by the patriarch of Grado, and also led to the 
foundation of monasteries. 

Owing to the fact that no history of the Greek colony anterior 
to 1204 has been attempted, it is not easy to ascertain how much 
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Greek blood flowed in Venetian veins. We may say that there 
were three ways in which it entered into Venetian life. First, 
through original Greek and Eastern settlers ; second, through in- 
termarriages with Greek women ; and third, through emigrants. 
A number of the original families that fled to the lagoons, and 
whose names are noted in the Chronicon Altinate, several are from 
Greek . centres ; such were the Salviani from Salonica, the Cam- 
poli and Calpini or Albini Alboli from Capua. The famous 
Guistiniani family was of Greek origin, and so were the Candi- 
ani, and, later, the Zancaroli, Semitecoli, Bizzamani, and a host 
of others whose names will be found in documents of the xn and 
xiii centuries. 13 In many cases the signers of these documents 
put themselves on record as Greeks by adding that epithet to 
their name : Petrus Grecus, Petrus Greculo, Johannes Greco, 
Dominicus Grecus, Philipo or Philipus Greco, Bartholomeo 
Greco. In other cases the form of the name is a sufficient indi- 
cation, for example : Petrus Sopulo, Domenicus Mazarion, Vi- 
talis Basilio, Domenicus Nazio, Joannes Theonisto, Aurolino 
Pantaleo, Aurius Sisinulo, Jacopo Theupolo, etc. Of even greater 
importance, though less easy to gauge, is the effect of the inter- 
marriages with Greek women, so common during several cen- 
turies as to strongly affect the Venetian aristocracy. One of 
the earliest on record is that of the grandson of doge Angelo 
Partecepazio (or rather, according to the ancient form of the 
word, Angelo Particiaco), who married in Constantinople be- 
fore 821. Perhaps the most notable was that of John, the 
son of the great doge Pietro Orseolo II. He was sent to Con- 
stantinople in 1004, at the request of the Emperors Basil and 
Constantine, who married him to their niece Mary with great 
pomp, the young pair being crowned with gold crowns by the 
emperors, and remaining in Constantinople over a year, together 
with John's younger brother Otho, who afterwards became doge. 
The Greek woman that was the most gossiped about by the 
mediaeval writers is the sister of the Emperor Mcephorus Boto- 
niates, who married Doge Domenico Selvo (1071-84), and was 
so much blamed for wearing gloves, using perfumes, and not eat- 

13 Consult Tafel and Thomas, op. cit, documents 25 (1090), 33 (1107), 59 
(1164), 63 (1175), 78(1196). 
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ing with her hands, but with fork and spoon. It is to be sup- 
posed that a large part of the Venetians who took up their resi- 
dence in the Eastern empire married Greeks. 

It is hardly probable that Greek emigrants affected Venice 
very considerably until the xi and xn centuries : we know that 
their numbers increased immensely after the conquest of Constan- 
tinople in 1204. In fact, the fall of the Eastern capital, so far 
from putting an end to Byzantine influence in Venice, was the 
occasion of its increase, especially in the sphere of art, both 
through the great numbers of Greeks and Greek artists that 
flocked to Venice, and the effect of the bringing to the city of the 
wonderful art treasures of Constantinople which the Venetians 
were alone in appreciating and seeking to save from destruction. 

As Armingaud remarks: 14 " Commerce, politics, religion, all 
contributed to favor the presence of the Venetians and to protect 
their interests throughout the Eastern empire. They occupied a 
quarter in the capital, a street in the principal towns. They 
formed a numerous population, strongly established in the coun- 
try by its riches, its high connections, and by its private interests 
and affections, but also strongly attached to the mother country 
by commercial relations, the enjoyment of a national legislation, 
the authority of its consuls and ambassadors, and the supreme 
jurisdiction of the head of its church, which was sufficiently hel- 
lenized to attain rapid success in Greece but too Venetian ever 
to forget Venice." 

" If we turn from Constantinople to the lagoons, we find a no 
less strange spectacle : after the Venetians of the East, the Greeks 
of Venice ; after Venetian colonization in Greece, the transforma- 
tion of Venice by the Byzantines. The Greek colony, so numer- 
ous even now, has a very early origin. . . . But the presence of 
the Greeks was as nothing compared to their influence. The 
Venetians themselves seemed almost as Byzantine as the chil- 
dren of Byzantium." 

Perhaps in no sphere outside of the artistic can this fact be 

14 M. T. Armingaud, Venise et le Bas- Empire. Hisioire des relations de Venise 
avec V empire d' Orient depuis le fondation de la repnblique jusqu'a la prise de Con- 
stantinople au XIII Steele (p 451): published in Archives des Missions Scientifiques 
et litter aires, 2« serie, t. 4, pp. 299-443. 
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more clearly demonstrated than in that of diplomacy. As early 
as the xi century the Venetian mind, trained by contact with the 
wily court of Constantinople, had attained to that calm clear- 
sightedness, that secrecy and discretion, that power of observa- 
tion and knowledge of men, that ability to foresee and provide 
for all contingencies, which once attained under such eminent 
masters as the Byzantines, became traditional in Venice for cen- 
turies and lay at the root of her success. 

These notes on the relations of Venice to Byzantium are neces- 
sarily brief and sketchy; but they are the substance of what 
might be greatly enlarged upon. The different phases of politi- 
cal dependence are well illustrated by Lentz's essay, 15 and good 
material is furnished by Armingaud, whose work, however, ex- 
tends far beyond political questions into the social and commer- 
cial spheres, and is not wholly to be relied upon. To these 
w^orks I refer for many details. The full force of the influence 
of Byzantium can, however, be felt only on a careful reading of 
the contemporary documents and the early chronicles. 

This review will make it plain that, from her foundation up to 
the xin century, Venice furnished almost an ideal environment — 
so far as there could be one in the West — for the use of Byzantine 
art. It was the form of art prevalent in what was to the Venetians' 
mind the most highly civilized portion of the world, the form they 
were most accustomed to seeing, and which they thoroughly appre- 
ciated and understood; while its harmonious, deep Oriental color- 
ing captivated the natural Venetian color-sense. No One can 
seriously deny that Venetian art was largely Byzantine in charac- 
ter, so that it is not necessary to rehearse the matter here. The 
only dispute could be as to whether there were many artists from 
the East in Venice, or whether the churches were built and 
decorated altogether by Venetians trained in some cases in Con- 
stantinople. As this is really not of fundamental consequence in 
this inquiry, I shall mention merely some cases that are recorded 

15 Ed. Lentz, Das VerhdUniss Venedigs zu Byzanz nach dem Fall des Exar chats 
bis zum Ausgang des neuenten Jahrhunderts. I. Venedig als byzantinische Proving 
(published in 1891 in Berlin) ; II. Der allmdhliche Uebergang Venedigs von faktis* 
cher zu nomineller Abhangigkeit von Byzanz (publ. in Byzantinische Zeitschrift, 1893 
pp. 64-115). 
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of Greek artists who worked in Venice, beginning with a fact that 
must be regarded as of considerable importance in the artistic 
history of Venice — the construction, at the expense of the Byzan- 
tine emperor and by artists sent from Constantinople, of the 
church and monastery of S. Zaccharias. The golden bull of the 
Emperor Leo V (814-820), giving instructions for the erection 
and enrichment of this monastery, has been lost. There remains, 
however, the decree of Doge Justinian (827-829), which I shall 
quote as being of unusual importance: 16 

" Cognitum sit omnibus Christi et saneti Homani imperii fidelibus, tarn 
prcesentibus quam et illis qui post nos futuri erunt, tarn ducibus, quam 
patriarchis atque episcopis seu ceteris primatibus, quia ego Justinianus, 
imperialis Hypatus et Venetiarum Dux, per revelationem domini nostri 
omnipotentis et jussione domini serenissimi Imperatoris seu et conserva- 
toris totius mundi,TjEoms, post multa nobis beneficia concessa feci hoc 
monasterium virginum hie in Venetia, secundum quod ipse iussit, ediji- 
care de propria camera imperially et secundum quod iussit mihi statim 
cuncta necessaria auri sive argenti dari. Tunc etiam nobis reliquias 
saneti Zaccariae prophetae et lignum crucis domini atque sanctae Mariae 
pannum sive de vestimentis Salvatoris et alias reliquias sanctorum nobis 
adecclesiam sanctam consecrandam dari fecit. Ad necessaria huius 
operis etiam magistros tribuit, ut citius opus explerent, et expleto opere 
congregatio sancta incessanter pro salute serenissimi imperatoris et suo- 
rum heredum orarent. De thesauro vero, quod manifesta sua carta 
cum Uteris aureis, et Mum donum, quod in hoc loco ipse transmissit, in 
ipsa camera salvum esse statuimus. Tamen ipsam cartam in camera 
nostri palatii volumus ut semper permaneat, et ut non valeat aliquis hoc 
dicere, quod iUud monasterium saneti Zaccariae de alicuius thesauro 
esset constructum, nisi de sanctissimi domini nostri Imperatoris Leonis." 

The JSmperor Leo had been dead several years when Justinian 
became doge in 827. But Justinian had been for some time in 
Constantinople during the dogeship of his father, Agnellus Par- 
ticiacus, probably in or before 819, was then made Hypatus by 
Leo, and may, on his return to Venice, have brought with him the 
emperor's bull and his gifts for the monastery which was to be 
built, including the relics, and was probably then accompanied by 
the Greek artists then destined by the emperor to erect the church 

18 Tafel and Thomas, Forties rerum Austr. Abth. n, Diplomata et acta, i, No. 1. 
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and monastery. It must be believed that the construction was 
commenced at once, while he was associated in the dogeship with 
his father, for this decree of 827-29 speaks of the monastery as if 
it were already constructed. 17 A study of the Venetian docu- 
ments shows that this was perhaps the most important monastery 
in the city — the place of burial for the doges, of refuge or forced 
retirement of great personages, the parish church of the new city, 
the owner of vast possessions, about which it was involved in fre- 
quent disputes. One would hardly be far from the truth in con- 
jecturing that until the erection of St. Mark's in the xi century — 
not as a ducal chapel, but as a large basilica — S. Zaccharia, 
situated as it was not far from the ducal palace, was the most 
monumental church in the city and influenced the development 
of Venetian architecture, although so little now exists of the early 
church that this must remain a mere conjecture. 18 With S. 
Zaccharia begins a series of Byzantine monuments in Venice — 
palaces, churches, monasteries — some of which still remain. 
Such were the early ducal chapel of S. Mark's, S. Fosca of Tor- 
cello, S. Giacomo di Kialto, parts of the cathedral of Murano, 
many palaces in the style of the Fondaco dei Turchi, and, finally, 
the basilica of St. Mark's itself. 

A notable invasion of Greek artists is evidently connected with 
the building and decoration of S. Mark's in the xi century. At 
that time Greek painters established an association in Venice 
under the patronage of Aghia Sophia, at a house near the church 
of St. Sophia, which had been built in 1020. Some native pupils 
of this guild afterwards seceded, and the disputes between the 
original and the branch associations were so vehement in the 
xiii century as to require the intervention of the authorities. A 
member of this Greek invasion was probably the mosaicist Petrus, 

17 In my paper on Byzantine Artists in Italy I referred to the presence of Greek 
artists in Venice, for the erection of S. Zaccharia, solely on the late authority of San- 
sovino, not having at that time become aware of the original document upon which 
the assertion was based. 

18 In his Oeschichte der Baukunst und Bildhauerei Venedigs (pp. 101-2), Mothes 
says: " der bereits erw'ahnte Glockenthurm, sowie ein Stuck de% Kreuzganges im 
zugehbrigen Nonnenkloster, sehr einfach aus Rundbogen-Areaden mit Wurfelkapitdl- 
saulen bestehend, scheinen die einzigen Ueberbleibsel dieses alten Baues zu sein." I 
have not myself examined the tower and cloister, and cannot, therefore, judge 
whether Mothes' rather bold conjecture is probable. 
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who in 1100 began, according to an inscription, the mosaic decor- 
ation of St. Mark's. In 1153 Marcus Indriomeni, a Byzantine 
mosaicist, worked in Venice, and in the next century Theophanes 
of Constantinople opened a school for painting in Venice. A 
painter named Theophilus is also mentioned at this time. The 
pure Greek school continued to rule Venice until the xiv century. 

I shall not describe the Venetian churches and palaces con- 
structed or decorated in the Byzantine style between the ix and 
the xiii centuries ; the general facts are well known, and I could 
add but a few less-known examples. My object is merely to 
prove that in Venice such works were no exotics, but in harmony 
with the traditions, life and experience of the people. 

One point remains to be touched upon, and that is the isola- 
tion of Venice from all the rest of Italy. Is there any truth in 
Springer's contention that this isolation was such as to prevent 
her from radiating the Byzantine influence that had so possessed 
her ? It seems as if the difficulty were raised through a historic 
misapprehension, through the error of looking at the Venice of 
the Middle Ages through the eyes of a modern man used to cen- 
tralization, and who has in mind the isolated Venice of the last 
few centuries, and does not realize that in the Middle Ages most 
Italian cities were autonomous. As a matter of fact, there was 
no city in Mediaeval Italy whose connections were so broad and 
general, both within and without the limits of the peninsula. 
Before and during the Crusades it was the principal port of em- 
barkation for the Orient, the resort of pilgrims and of knights 
from France, Germany and Italy. It supplied all Europe with 
the natural and artistic products of the East, and in turn ran- 
sacked the West for products to carry eastward in exchange. Its 
colonies were not only in the east, but in the west also, in the 
south of France (e. #., Limoges) and in Germany, and its vessels 
jiot only utilized the seaports, but ran up the principal rivers. A 
glance at the history and trade of Venice during the xn and xiii 
centuries would rather lead to the conclusion that Venice was 
superior to all other Italian cities in her ability to influence 
others. In the sphere of the Fine Arts, for example, we find 
records of a number of foreigners working or studying in Venice, 
like the sculptor Giovanni Demio of Vicenza, the Lombard engi- 
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neer and architect, Niccolo dei Barattieri (xn cent.), the Ferrarese 
painter, Gelasio di Nicolo (c. 1200), the Florentine painter, Andrea 
Tqfi, the Roman sculptor, Marcus (1217). On the other hand, 
Venetian artists are found working in distant parts of the penin- 
sula and even outside of Italy. It is probably they who built St. 
Front at Perigueux, that famous facsimile of San Marco. "We find 
the Venetian sculptor Marcus Venetus working in 1210 at Genoa, 
her later rival. Earlier than that, perhaps in the xi century, the 
sculptor Joannes de Venetia carves the main portal of the church 
of S. Maria in Cosmedin in Rome. Two further examples of 
great importance also come from Rome. During the last years 
of the xn or the first of the xiii century Pope Innocent III had 
the apse of S. Peter decorated with mosaics in the Byzantine 
style, each figure accompanied by a bilingual inscription in Greek 
and Latin. 19 It appears certain that the Roman school itself, al- 
though unsurpassed in decorative mosaics, was incapable at that 
time of producing monumental figured works. Consequently we 
must look outside of the native school for the mosaicists of the 
apse of St. Peter's ; and there are only two schools in Italy, both 
of Byzantine origin, to which they can be attributed — the Sicilian 
and the Venetian. 20 Of these we are bound to select the Vene- 
tian, on the testimony of a letter of Pope Honorius III, which 
shows that the mosaics still existing in the apse of St. Paul out- 
side-the-walls, of the same style as those in St. Peter, were the 
work of artists from Venice. This letter was addressed to Doge 
Pietro Zian, on January 23, 1818. 21 In it Honorius thanks the 
doge for having already furnished him a mosaicist, and requests 

19 Fragments from this apsidal mosaic of the old basilica still exist in the crypt of 
St. Peter, and I believe in the Christian Museum of the Vatican. They had been 
carefully and fully described before their destruction early in the xvi century. 

20 The Byzantine mosaic school at the monastery of Monte Cassino, established in 
the middle of the xi century, had stimulated, and in fact re-created the Koman 
school of mouumental mosaic-painting during the first part of the xn century, but 
this revival, though important, was only temporary, and after producing works at 
S. Bartolommeo all' Isola, S. Clemente, S. Maria in Trastevere, S. Francesca Ko- 
mana, etc., it lapsed so completely that no works of any consequence were executed 
during the "last forty years of the xn century. 

21 This letter was discovered and published by Prof. Mariano Armellini in his 
Cronachetta for 1893. See my article on the mosaics of Grottaferrata in the Gazette 
Areheologique for 1883. 
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that others be sent to Rome from Venice in order to complete 
the apsidal mosaics in St. Paul. Thus the two principal basilicas 
of Home were decorated by Veneto-Byzantine artists; and the 
Roman school of figured mosaics, which was to produce such 
fine works during the following hundred years, was reestablished 
by this means. There is every reason to accept the substantial 
accuracy of Vasari's statement that Andrea Tafi learned mosaic- 
painting in Venice of the Greek Apollonios ; at all events, we 
may believe that the Tuscan mosaic school of the close of the xiii 
century was merely an offshoot from the Venetian. 

In my article on Byzantine artists in Italy, I spoke of certain 
Byzantine elements in the cathedral of Pisa, and referred to the 
doubtful nationality of its principal architect, Buscheto. As the 
form and the meaning of this artist's name have given rise to 
much conjecture, and as it has, I believe, not been noticed to 
occur elsewhere, it is interesting to find it in a Venetian docu- 
ment of the xn century, under the form JBusceto, 22 and this gives 
more likelihood to my suggestion of the Byzantine training of the 
Pisan architect. In the same article the paintings of the Bizza- 
mani family of Otranto are mentioned ; and this name is, I find,, 
that of a family of Venetian Greeks noted in the xn century, and 
it seems likely that even at that time there may have been 
painters among them, for they are mentioned as constructing the 
church of St. Luke, the titular saint of the painters, and also the 
building for the housing of the corporation of Greek painters 
(A. d. 1147). 

SOUTHERN ITALY. 

It is or should be a commonplace, that Sicily and Southern 
Italy, except for some Lombard cities, were essentially Greek 
lands during the early Middle Ages. Sicily, beside a sprinkling 
of Lombards, had but two classes of inhabitants before the Nor- 
man conquest — Greeks and Arabs. Calabria was peopled by 
Greeks. The majority of the cities of Apulia were founded in 
the x and xi centuries by and for Greeks. Even Gaeta, almost 

22 This Busceto was an officer of the Venetian fleet that mutinied at Abydos in 
1196, and the document which the officers signed, who clubbed together on this 
occasion to pay their seamen, is signed by a considerable number of Greek names. 
See Tafel and Thomas, op. cit, doc. No. 78. 
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at the gates of Rome, as well as Naples and other cities of Cam- 
pania, were preponderatingly Greek. It would be a waste of 
time to show in detail the vicissitudes of this development and 
the artistic side of it. Lenormant, Diehl, Battifol and a number 
of Italian specialists have studied parts of the subject, and have 
proved easily enough that Byzantine art enjoyed here every facil- 
ity for free development in the midst of the most congenial envi- 
ronment. In the present paper this part of the subject must be 
taken for granted. The main prop of the anti-Byzantinists is 
Rome, and Rome will therefore be my main objective; for if 
Rome falls, what is left ? 

ROME. 

Among the arguments employed against the strength of Byzan- 
tinism in Italy, none is more prominent than that based upon the 
antagonism of Latin Rome to everything Byzantine. Such an 
argument seems at first sight well-grounded. The split between 
East and West on the question of image-worship, the schism be- 
tween the two churches, the transference of the political allegiance 
of Italy and the papacy from the Eastern emperors to the Franks 
— all these are due directly to Rome and the papal policy. And 
yet the fallacy of these reasons is almost self-evident. In the first 
place, the persecution of image-worship was a matter of imperial 
policy, not of popular feeling; and the immense majority, both of 
the clergy and of the people throughout the Orient, were in hearty 
sympathy with the attitude of the Roman Pontiffs, which may 
even be said to have strengthened rather than relaxed the hold of 
Byzantine influence on Italy, especially in the field of art, for it 
brought to the peninsula swarms of Byzantine artists. Then 
it must be remembered that among those popes who stood up 
strenuously for images and for the supremacy of Rome there were 
Greeks and Orientals, and that in Greek lands there were still 
many adherents to the Western Church. The transference of 
political allegiance was soon counterbalanced by the influence of 
the numerous Greek colonies and monasteries established in South- 
ern Italy during and after the iconoclastic persecution (vm-xi 
cent), in addition to the monasteries established in Rome itself. 

Much is made of the continuity of the Roman tradition from 
classic times. In illustrating this fact in the domain of art, for as 
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late a period as the xn century, Prof. Springer uses the identity 
of the decorative mosaic system used in the Sicilian churches with 
that of the Roman monuments as his strongest argument in 
favor of Rome's victory over Byzantium, even in her stronghold 
of Sicily, as soon as the Norman conquest had freed the popula- 
tion from the fetters of Byzantine tradition. Ample proof will be 
given in this article — for the first time, I believe, — that this beau- 
tiful system of decoration is, after all, not Roman, but Byzantine 
and Oriental in its origin, and that if it proves anything it proves 
that Byzantine art held sway even in Rome itself. 

And yet, while it is perfectly natural that the strength of the 
Roman tradition should be constantly urged, it may be asked : 
Was there an unbroken Roman tradition ? If it could be proved 
that a large Byzantine element was introduced at any time so as 
to form an integral part of the Roman development, in various 
forms of civilization, this theory of the radical opposition of the 
two would be no longer tenable. 

Up to the vi century the Roman tradition may be regarded as 
unbroken. Whatever Greek element had found a home in it 
was a common inheritance of East and West before the forma- 
tion of a distinct Byzantine type of civilization, and yet this 
Greek element was sufficiently powerful to affect the stream of 
Roman development. Greek was the sacred language, the lan- 
guage of the church from the beginning, and it remained so, 
more or less, until the xi or xn century. Greek ideas were 
most influential in literature, in liturgy, and in artistic types and 
subjects. 23 The absorption of this element was, however, complete, 
and the tradition thus established was not disturbed until the vi 
century. During the first decades of this century there were signs 
of closer union with Byzantium. The Arianism of King Theo- 
doric the Goth led to a rapprochement between popes and em- 
perors, and this was shown when Pope John II went to Constan- 
tinople in 525, where he was received with great honor, and 
crowned Justin emperor. The colonies of Alexandrians, of Syri- 
ans and of Greeks in Rome were reinforced, and churches were 
built in honor of Eastern saints. A typical monument of this 
sort is the church of SS. Cosmas and Damian, in the Forum, 

23 E. g., portraits of Christ and series of biblical compositions. 
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built by Pope Felix IV (526-30) in honor of these great twin 
physicians, stayers of plague and pestilence — the Christian ^Escu- 
lapii, famous throughout the East. Gregorovius says : " They 
received an honor which had been, until then, reserved in Borne to 
Roman martyrs alone." 24 

With the introduction of Eastern saints came that of the Byzan- 
tine style, just then in process of formation, and preparing itself 
for its great achievement at St. Sophia. The sculptures of the 
ciborium and parapet in S. Clemente at Rome, executed between 
514 and 535, are convincing proof of the presence of Byzantine 
artists in the city.. Then came the Byzantine invasion, and the 
eighteen years that elapsed between the conquest of Sicily by 
Belisarius in 535 and the last heroic stand of King Teias against 
Parses in 553, were years that brought Rome — the centre of this 
conflict — into the dust, laid her in ruins, and so decimated her 
population that at one time it was reduced to live hundred citizens, 
and for forty days the city was tenanted only by animals. The 
so-called deliverance of Italy by Justinian's generals from the 
Goths, who had shown themselves kind masters and protectors of 
the arts, was productive of greater ruin than the invasions of 
Alaric's Visigoths, Attila's Huns, or Genseric's Vandals. 

When a remnant of the scattered and decimated population 
crept back to their fallen city, they found themselves led, by the 
force of circumstances, to place themselves under the rule of a 
Byzantine governor whom they and the popes were obliged to 
welcome as the only protection against barbarian invasions. 
Rome had not been for nearly two centuries the capital of Italy, 
nor was it as yet the seat of a papacy politically powerful, so that 
its re-population was slow and accomplished largely by means of 
foreign blood — of Greeks and Orientals, and even of Northern- 
ers. Such had been the mortality that the senatorial class had 
ceased to exist. All traditions were broken. Men were no 
longer called by name after the elaborate Roman fashion, but 
merely by their given Christian name, after the Greek manner, 

24 1 should qualify this statement by referring to some earlier instances of 
churches dedicated to Eastern Saints. Such was the church of St. Mennas, on the 
Ostian Way, founded in the iv or v century by a corporation of A lexandrians, and 
the church of St. Phokas, of whom Asterius^ Bishop of Amasea, asserts that he was 
as much venerated in Rome as Peter and Paul. 
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and this casting away of so universal and radical a custom is a 
type of the complete change in every sphere. The centuries that 
followed, though they witnessed a gradual recuperation and knit- 
ting together, were in many ways grievous, and only at the close 
of the viir century did Rome raise her head again. It was irk- 
some to be under the yoke of servants of an emperor of another 
land. This feeling is well expressed in the " Lament for Rome," 
written at the time, and which begins with the lines : 

JNobilibus quondam fueras constructa patronis 
Subdita nunc servis, heu male, Roma ruis 

Deseruere tui tanto te tempore reges 

Cessit et ad Graecos nomen honorque tuus. 

This Byzantine domination, after being initiated by Belisarius 
and Parses, was firmly established when, in answer to the prayers 
of Italians, the Emperor Tiberius decided to send an exarch and 
an army. It favored the introduction into the waste places of 
Rome of a large share of Byzantine elements. We have had in 
Rome itself a recent example of what may then have taken place 
on a smaller scale. When the Italians entered Rome in 1870, 
and made it their capital, there came an inrushing flood of North 
Italians and Tuscans, especially men filling government offices, 
the military and hangers-on of various types ; and this invasion 
amounted, after a short while, to nearly one hundred thousand 
persons. Although we cannot estimate even approximately the 
population of Rome in the second half of the vi century, the new 
Byzantine element must have been strongly felt. This element 
consisted of a considerable number of dignitaries belonging to the 
Byzantine bureaucracy and military system, a garrison w T hich 
developed into an important institution — the Roman army — , a 
considerable body of monks, a large element in the higher clergy, 
and a nucleus of average citizens engaged in commerce, trade, 
industry or letters, filling a good-sized quarter of Rome on and 
about the Aventine, along the banks of the Tiber. During the 
two centuries that followed Rome was without civic prosperity 
and it may be said that its activity was in great part centred in 
the great monasteries that arose on all sides, of which the more 
important seem to have been Greek. The immediate introduc- 
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tion and lasting preponderance of Greek names in contemporary 
documents prove the sweeping nature of the new immigration. 
The incoming Greeks were not, after a while, regarded as strang- 
ers, as were the Lombards, Saxons and Franks, but as merely 
another branch of the Roman stock. 

It must be realized that at this time (vi cent.) the Byzantine 
■civilization was and for several centuries remained the only com- 
plete Christian civilization. What was there outside of Byzan- 
tium but the rude Franks, Lombards, Saxons and Germans ? 
Where in Italy, if we except the Benedictine order, can we find 
during the vn or viii centuries a centre of culture that does not 
call Byzantium its fountain head ? 

In studying the vicissitudes of Rome after the middle of the 
vi century, it would be convenient to take it up from different 
points of view, such as (1) the monasteries ; (2) the papacy and 
secular clergy ; (3) the ecclesiastical and civil administration ; (4) 
church liturgy and music ; (5) language and customs of the peo- 
ple ; (6) the arts and industries. In view of the limited space at 
my disposal, only. suggestive and typical facts will be mentioned. 
The subject deserves a volume. It has never been touched. 
Gregorovius, in his voluminous history of Mediaeval Rome, other- 
wise so admirable and complete, seems to be quite unconscious 
of the facts of Rome's Byzantine transformation. 

BYZANTINE MONASTERIES AND CHURCHES IN ROME. 

The Byzantine monasteries in Rome were the most prominent 
centres of Byzantine influence — in religion, in society, in litera- 
ture, in art, and on the people at large. They extend in an 
unbroken line from the vi to the xi and xn centuries. Their 
study naturally precedes everything else. The churches attached 
to them and those which were built and decorated for the use of 
the Greek colony naturally gave employment to Greek artists, as 
is proved by the remaining works themselves, and thus became 
the models for native artists. In the East the monasteries had ac- 
quired such enormous power during the vi and vn centuries as to 
excite the jealousy of the emperors. The Eastern monks soon 
acquired a strong foothold in Rome, certainly as early as the 
middle of the vi century ; and it is evident that a goodly pro- 
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portion, possibly even a large majority, of the monasteries estab- 
lished in the city from that time up to the close of the ix century 
were inhabited by Greek monks. Among the earliest were the 
Syrians (who furnished also several popes), with whom the mon- 
astic life had become a passion, and whose monasteries were 
spread over the entire East, from the desert of Scete in Egypt to 
the establishments of the Nestorian monasteries in China and 
India. 

Monast. Boetianum. — According to the Liber Pontificalis, one of 
these Syrian Nestorian monasteries in Rome was broken up by 
Pope Donus (676-78), the monks being distributed among other 
monasteries : Hie repperit in urbe Boma, in monasterio qui appellator 
JSoetiana nestorianitas monachos Syros, quos per diversa monasteria 
divisit ; in quo praedicto monasterio monachos Bomanos instituit. 25 

S. Maria in Schola Graeca. — It is probable that Greek monks 
were placed at S. Maria in Schola Graeca or Graecorum, called after- 
wards S. Maria in Cosmedin, before the close of the century. Ita 
foundation in the vi century is confirmed by some early sculp- 
tured decoration of its period. It was early given to the great 
association of Greeks established in this quarter of the city and 
became their main centre. It is mentioned soon among the 
diaconal churches and by the Einsiedeln itinerary in the viii cen- 
tury, 26 and near it arose the building which was the place of 
assembly of the schola, the place where were taught ecclesiastical 
music, the copying and illuminating of mss. and the practice of 
various other arts. In 752 it was given to Greeks who had fled 
from the iconoclastic persecutions. 

S. Saba. — The church and monastery of S. Saba were built for 
some Greek Basilian monks who came from the monastery of thi& 
name in Jerusalem at some time during the vi century, probably 
after the middle, as S. Saba was not canonized until 532. In the 
Beschreibung Boms (293), it is asserted to have been built for the 
Greek monks by Pope Honorius in c. 630. It was called Cella 
nova, probably to distinguish it from the parent monastery in 

25 "Were we tempted by its name, monasterium Boetianum or Boetiana, to refer 
the foundation of this monastery to the family of the great Boethius, the advent of 
the Syrian monks might be placed early in the vi century at the latest. 

26 Inde per scholam graecorum ; ibi in sinistra ecclesia graecorum. Cf. Armel- 
LINI, Le ehiese di Roma^ pp. 391-2. 
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Jerusalem. Johannes Diaconus mentions it in his life of Gregory 
the Great. Its importance is evident from the Liber Pontifiealis : 
in 767 the usurping pope Constantine, and the leader of his party, 
the Chartularius Gratianus, were both relegated to this monas- 
tery. Cattaneo 27 finds archaeological reasons, independent of 
historic data, for assigning the original church to this date in 
the style of a capital in the left aisle, of the proto-Byzantine style, 
similar to the one at S. Maria in Cosmedin. The monastery was 
given to the Order of Cluny in 1144. 

S. Cesareo in Palatio. — Interesting although perhaps the smallest 
of the early Greek establishments was the church of S. Cesareo 
on the Palatine, called Ecdesia S. Cesarii in Palatio, which is 
known to have been the imperial Byzantine chapel of the city 
as early as 603, in the time of Phokas. Here were placed the 
images of the emperors sent from Constantinople, and attached 
to it was one of the earliest Greek monasteries of Rome, called 
Monasterium S. Caesarii graecorum. Here the Basilian monk S. 
Saba the younger received hospitality when he came to Rome 
(989-91), sent by the patrician of Amalfi to Otho III. The 
choice of this church for the honor of receiving the imperial por- 
traits was probably made in the time of JSTarses, and the occupa- 
tion of the monastery by Greek monks was contemporary if not 
earlier. 28 

S. Anastasia. — Passing from the monasteries to the churches of 
the vi century, we borrow from the Abbe Duchesne what he says 
of S. Anastasia. The church of S. Anastasia, at the foot of the 
Palatine Hill, where it approaches the Tiber, was so close to the 
port that it was the first church met with by travellers coming 
from Africa, Constantinople and Alexandria, and before the foun- 
dation of S. Giorgio in Velabro in the vn century was the church 
of the Velabrum. In the earliest list of Roman churches known 
it takes third rank, immediately after the Lateran and Liberian 
basilicas — the two cathedrals of Rome. Beside this, it was the 
custom from before the time of Gregory the Great to celebrate 
three masses on Christmas day at S. Maria Maggiore, S. Anasta- 

27 L ' archittetura in Italia dal VI° al XI secolo, pp. 38-39. 

28 Duchesne, Bulletin Critique, 1885, Oct. 15, pp. 417-24; cf. De Rossi, BulL 
Arch. Crist, 1884-85, p. 143. 
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sia and S. Peter. The importance thus given in many ways to 
this church is due to the fact, that it was long the only and re- 
mained the principal church of the central quarter of Rome, of 
the Palatin, the Forum, the Port and its vicinity. The churches 
that were one by one founded in this quarter since the vi century 
were always chapels, especially diaconal chapels, and no other 
presbyterial titulus comes to compete with the old titulus Anasta- 
sice. It remains the parish church of the entire quarter. JSTow, 
this quarter attained to great importance during the Byzantine 
period. Not only did its population increase to the detriment of 
the other parts of the city, but it included the Palatine. The 
former imperial palace was the seat of the government, the resi- 
dence of the staff, the centre of the exercitus JRomanus, that mili- 
tary body which, after the disappearance of the Senate, reestab- 
lished an aristocracy at Rome. Doubtless in the palace itself 
there was a sort of official sanctuary, the church of S. Cesareo, in 
which the images of the emperors were preserved. But S. Cesa- 
reo was but a chapel. The real parish church of the Palatin was 
S. Anastasia. This church was placed, so to speak, at the junc- 
tion of the seven ecclesiastical regions of Rome. Hence the 
crosses carried in procession on the great station days — one for 
each region — were kept at S. Anastasia. Both S. Cesareo and 
S. Anastasia were privileged beyond all other Roman churches 
(except S. Maria Maggiore and the Lateran) as starting-places for 
the great processions. Their decay began with the fall of the By- 
zantine power, and is evident in ix century. 29 

S. Giorgio in Velabro. — The role of the church of S. Giorgio in 
Velabro is well defined by M. Battifol. This church, founded 
late in the vi or early in the vn century, is closely connected 
with the rise of Byzantine influence in Rome, for S. George was 
the most popular of all Eastern saints. Not only while Rome is 
governed by a Byzantine duke and the Holy See occupied by 
Greek Popes, but even later, when distracted between the Byzan- 
tine and the Carlovingian powers, the Roman Church continued 
to exercise favor and hospitality to the Greeks (see Jaffe, No. 
3091, 3323), and, for instance, to ask protection of the dromones 
of Basil I. Under Zacharias (741-52) the head of S. George 

29 L. Duchesne, Melanges de VEc. Francaise, vn (1887), 5, p. 387 seq. 
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was brought to the Lateran, and was transported with great 
pomp to his diaconal church in the Yelabrum. Henceforth its 
influence and riches increase immensely. Doubtless it is not the 
seat of the schola Graecorum (like S. Maria in Cosmedin), neither 
is it a diaconal church officiated by Greek monks (like S. Anas- 
tasia) — at least there is no proof of this; but the Greeks were 
buried here as in a church belonging to them, and it had as 
its rector an archpriest who was at a certain time Greek. This is 
proved by a small group of Byzantine inscriptions still existing 
there. Two lengthy, inscriptions compose the epitaph, which was 
written for himself by the archpriest John, born under the pon- 
tificate of John VIII (872-82), giving an account of his life. 30 

S. Andrea ad Clivum Scauri. — The monastery of S. Andrea, 
founded by Gregory the Great in his paternal house on the Clivus 
Scauri? 1 was within the Greek quarter, and from the beginning 
contained Greek monks. The name of its first abbot was Hila- 
rion (c. 570), certainly a Greek. Its third abbot, Maximianus, 
became bishop of Syracuse — a sign of probable Greek nation- 
ality — and died in 595. When Johannes Diaeonus wrote his life 
of Gregory it was in Greek hands, because he calls its abbot by 
the title hegumen. This was under Pope John VIII (872-82). 
This monastery was long among the most important and influen- 
tial in Rome. 

S. Lucia de Benatis and the domus Arsicia. — The monastery 
•called Serenatis, or more usually de Benatis, received a colony of 
Greek monks before 649, as Duchesne notes in his edition of the 
Liber Pontificalis (n, p. 39). It appears soon to have acquired 
considerable importance. When the Council in Trullo was held 
in Constantinople in 680-81, one of the Roman delegates was 
George, a priest and monk of the monastery of Renas or Rena- 
tus. It is interesting to note that the emperor had asked Pope 
Agatho to send to the Council four abbots, one from each of four 
Byzantine monasteries (eic Be rea-adpcov Bv^avTicov fjiovaarripicov e£ 
€fcd<rrov fjLovaa-TTjpLou a/3/3aSa? TeWapa?). The pope sent Theo- 

30 Inscriptions Byzantines de Saint Georges au Velabre, par M. Pierre Batti- 
fol, in Melanges de VEc. Fr., vn (1887), 5, 419. 

31 Carini, Cronichetta inedita del monastero di S. Andrea ad clivum scauri, pub- 
lished in II Muratori t n, p. 5. 
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phanes, the higumen of the monastery of Baias in Sicily, George 
of the monastery of Renas in Rome, and Conon and Stephen,, 
priests and monks of the monastery of the domus Arsicia, also in 
Rome. These passages are interesting, as showing that the 
Byzantine monasteries in Rome were noted as early as the vn 
century. I am unable to say whether the monastery called dornu& 
Arsicia is to be identified with any one of the monasteries of my 
list. 

S. Erasrrw. — Pope Adeodatus (672-6) appears to have been a 
monk in the monastery of S. Erasmus on the Coelian. He added 
many buildings to it, and placed there a congregation of monks 
and an abbot. 32 That these were Greeks appears from several 
passages of the Liber Pontiftcalis, e.g., in the life of Leo III (795— 
816), where the higumen is mentioned. It was taken from the 
Greek monks by Leo VII, who gave it to the Benedictine monas- 
tery of Subiaco by a bull of 938. 

There are several Greek monasteries the date of whose founda- 
tion is not known, but as there is no record of their existence 
until the viii century, it is safe to assume that they were among 
those founded in consequence of the wholesale monastic emigra- 
tion which took place from the Eastern provinces of the Byzan- 
tine Empire during this century, as a result of the repressive 
policy of the Byzantine emperors. 

The Syrian Pope Gregory III (731-41) built, according to the 
Liber Pontificalis, two monasteries : that of SS. John the Evangel- 
ist and the Baptist, and S. Pancratius near the Lateran, and that 
of SS. Stephen Laurentius and Chrysogonus, by S. Crisogono in 
Trastevere. It is not certain whether they were occupied at first 
by Benedictines or Basilians. 

SS. Stephen and Sylvester. — Paul II (757-68) erected the monas- 
tery of SS. Stephen and Silvester (S. Silvestro in Capite), with a 
magnificent church, and filled it with Greek monks. The words 
used are interesting, as they connect the Greek monks with 
church music : ubi et monachorum congregationem constituens, greee 

32 Liber Pontif. (in vita Adeodati) : Sed et in monasterio sancti Erasmi situm in 
Celio monte, in quo concrevisse visus est predictus sanctissimus vir, multa nova edifi- 
cia augmentavit, et multa ibi praedia conquisivit, et in vita sua abbatem et congrega- 
tionem ibidem instituit. 
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modulations psalmodie cynovium esse decrevit, atque Deo . . . laudes 
statuit persolvendas. In the further passages in the Liber Pon- 
tificalis, where an account is given of the establishments of Greek 
monks, the perpetual chanting is mentioned in every case but 
one ; whereas this is not so generally done when monasteries are 
spoken of that were not peopled by Greeks. 33 This question relating 
to church music is one to which reference will be made in greater 
detail at a later point. 

Other Monasteries of VIII Century. — S. Gregorio, S. Prisca, S. 
Balbina. — Other monasteries were founded in this century. The 
report of the Roman council under Pope Stephen III (768-72) 
mentions the Greek monasteries as a class when it describes 
the opening session : presente .... pontifice .... considentibus 
. . . episcopis . . . adsante etiam. Anastasio arehidiaeono et eunctis reli- 
giosis Dei famulis tarn latinorum monasteriorum vet graeconm cyno- 
viorum atque proceribus ecclesiae et cuncto elero, optimatibus etiam mili- 
tiae seu euneti exercitus et onestorum civium et cunctae generdlitatis 
populo" This passage is a good example of the enumeration of 
the different classes into which the population of Rome was divided. 

Among these establishments is the nunnery of S. Maria in 
Campo Martio, M also called 8. Gregorio, because it possessed the 
body of S. Gregory Nazianzen, brought to Rome in the viii cen- 
tury. In the xn century Cencius Camerarius calls it 8. Gregorio 
graecorum. This nunnery was probably important for the pro- 
duction of ecclesiastical vestments and hangings in Oriental style, 
such as were then so popular everywhere, especially in Rome. 
Other monasteries were those of (1) 8. Prisca on the Aventine, 
which was taken from the Greeks in 1062 ; (2) 8. Balbina, whose 
prior had the privilege of reading the gospel in Greek in the 
papal chapel on Resurrection day. 

8. Prassede. — In the following century the most important 
foundation was that of the sumptuous establishment erected next 
to the church of S. Prassede by Pope Paschal I (817-24). The 
Liber Pontijicalis says : Construxit in eodem loco a fundamentis ceno- 

33 One doubtful case is that of S. Cecilia, where Pope Paschal placed a congrega- 
tion of monks pro quotidianis laudibus . . . die noctuque omnipotenti Domino decan- 
tandis. We cannot tell whether these were Greek or Benedictine monks. 

34 Gregorovius says (n, 234) that it was founded in 750 by fugitives from Con- 
stantinople. 
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bium quod et nomine sanctae Praxedis Virginia titulavit; in quo et 
sanctam graecorum congregationem adgregans, quae die noctuque grece 
modulations psalmodie laudes . . . sedule persolverent introduxit. This 
monastery was given to regular canons by Anastasius IV in c. 
1153. In this passage emphasis is again laid on the singing of 
the Greek monks according to the Greek psalmody. 

SS. Stephen and Cassianus. — Shortly afterward Pope Leo IV 
(847-55), in restoring the monastery of SS. Stephen and Cassi- 
anus at S. Lorenzo, filled it with Greek monks, also spoken of as 
proficient in psalmody, in the text that relates this fact. 35 

Other Monasteries of ix and x centuries. — The cessation of the 
Iconoclastic persecutions did not put an end to the incoming of 
Greek monks ; and this was owing partly to the fact that restrictive 
laws were still in force against monasticism in the East, and 
partly to the influx due to the Greek colonization of Southern Italy, 
which affected even Rome. One special persecution was that of 
Leo the Armenian (813-20). S. Anastasius had a monastery in 
Greek hands. SS. Alessio e Bonifacio was one of the latest im- 
portant foundations. In 977 it was handed over by Pope Bene- 
dict VII to the exiled Sergios, metropolitan of Damascus, and in 
it were both Basilian and Benedictine monks, some of whom 
became very famous missionaries. 

Grottaferrata. — Greatest of all these later foundations was the 
famous Basilian monastery founded at the gates of Rome, in Grotta- 
ferrata, by S. Nilus of Calabria. This man, the most noted of all 
the Greek monks of Southern Italy, after a journey broken at 
more than one place, notably near Monte Cassino, where he and 
his followers staid for some time, came to Grottaferrata in the last 
years of the x century. This monastery soon became a centre of 
learning and art, exerting great influence upon the culture of 
Rome during the xi and xn centuries. 

This enumeration and classification of Greek monasteries is 
doubtless far from complete. It is sufficient, however, to revolu- 
tionize our preconceived ideas and to serve as a basis for a study 
of the influence of Byzantium in different branches of culture, 

34 Liber Pont, (in vit. Leonis) : In quo etiam sanctae conversations plures greco 
constituit monachos genere qui Deo omnipotenti eodemque martyri die noctuque laudes 
persolverent. 
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such as art, music, literature, liturgy, ecclesiastical and social or- 
ganization and popular customs and traditions. 

Byzantine Art in the Monasteries — Sculptures and Textiles. — Be- 
sides having an evident part in the formation of the school of 
Roman music these monasteries assisted in the spread of Byzan- 
tine art in Italy. The great majority of Byzantine artists were 
monks and there were undoubtedly many artists in these Greek 
monasteries in Rome as early as the vi century, and they con- 
stantly increased in numbers. The legend of the coming to Rome 
of artist-monks from the East at the time of the Iconoclastic perse- 
cution after 726 and again in the ix century, takes on afar greater 
importance than Professor Springer believes. They were no 
ephemeral visitors, for they came to monasteries already estab- 
lished by their compatriots and doubtless also founded new estab- 
lishments, for they found themselves in an atmosphere in many 
ways congenial. There can be hardly a doubt that to the Greek 
artist-monks in such monasteries as those of Rome and Ravenna, 
we owe the execution, for example, of the immense number of 
works of decorative sculpture, first carefully described by Cattaneo 
and shown to be in a style that prevailed from one end of Italy to 
the other. Rome and its province is full of traces of this decor- 
ation which give us some idea of its great extent before it was 
ruthlessly destroyed in the xn and xiii centuries to make way 
for the new ornamentation in mosaic. I hear that there has 
been an exhibition in Rome during the winter entirely devoted to 
this style of decoration, and that it has proved a revelation even 
to archaeologists. Examples in Rome may be seen at S. Maria 
in Cosmedin, S. Maria in Trastevere, S. Lorenzo-fuori-le-mura, 
S. Giovanni a Porta Latina, S. Clemente, S. Agnese, S. Sabina, 
S. Giovanni in Laterano, S. Prassede, S. Giorgio in Velabro, SSL 
Quattro Coronati and other churches. Some of these works 
show the hand of Greek artists, others the inferior style of their 
Italian pupils. For a detailed study I can only refer to Cat- 
taneo's oft-cited work. The earliest examples, dating from the 
sixth century, at S. Clemente, S. Maria in Cosmedin, and S. 
Saba, have been already noticed on pp. 173-176. The style pre- 
vailed in Rome and its territory until the xi century. It had 
been preceded by what may be called the metal style ; for the 
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Liber Pontificalis sufficiently proves that the main early decoration 
of the choirs in Roman churches was of silver and silver gilt 
whether in the form of statues, bas-reliefs or simply architraves 
and balusters. This continued even after the introduction of the 
carved marble parapets, which seem not to have become really 
prevalent until the pontificate of Leo III (795) at the close of the viii 
century, although they were already in common use in the churches 
attached to Greek monasteries. 

Cattaneo has brought forward convincing proof that this style 
of relief marble decoration was not a native Italian style in its 
origin. It has been asserted even since the publication of this 
book that the style is distinctly an Italian growth, an invention 
of Lombard artists. This position has been taken by a very 
well known and talented writer in the field of Byzantine archae- 
ology, Strzygowski, especially in a paper published in the Byzan- 
tinische Zeitsckrift for 1892, so that it seems necessary here to 
refer briefly to the proofs of its Byzantine origin. In the first 
place, its appearance in Italy dates from the first half of the vi 
century, before the Lombards had originated any art forms, while 
Italy was so full of desolation, war and famine, that no creation 
of art forms seems possible in any part of it, and it appeared 
at a time when Byzantine influence was beginning very strongly 
to show itself in other ways also. Its centres of production from 
this time forward are precisely the centres of Byzantine influence 
in Italy — Ravenna, Rome, Venice, etc. What is thus shown to 
be probable becomes, however, a certainty, when we inquire 
whether any such works are to be found in Greece, Con- 
stantinople and other parts of the Byzantine empire. Sculptured 
slabs in this style are illustrated in Salzenberg, 36 Pulgher, 37 Cat- 
taneo 38 and Brockhaus 39 from the following places ; Churches of 
S. Theodore, (Mefa Djamissi), SS. Peter and Marc (Atik Mus- 
tapha Pasha Djamissi), of the Theotokos and S. Irene at Constanti- 
nople ; the monasteries of Iwiron, Lawra, Xeropotamu and others 
at Mt. Athos ; the Cathedral at Athens and the church of Daphne 
near Athens, etc. The strong resemblance between all these 

86 Alt-Christliehe Baudenkmale von Konstantinopel. 

31 Les ancienries Eglises Byzantines de Constantinople , pis. yi, Yin, XIV. 

88 L ] Architettura in Italia, etc., pp. 251-255. 

39 Die Kunst in den Athos-Klostern, pi. 7, 8. 
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works and those executed throughout Italy during the same 
period, is sufficient to prove a common origin, and that this origin 
is to be sought for in the Orient is a fact that requires no argu- 
mentation, as we can find all the constituent elements in Byzan- 
tine churches of the sixth century. The two examples of one of 
the types selected for illustration in Figures 23 and 24 are as 
closely alike as two works by different hands could well be, and 
yet one is at Mt. Athos and the other in Venice, and both date 
shortly before 1000 a. d. They illustrate also the interesting fact 
that when the passage was made in decorative work from the 
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Fig. 23.— Slab from Fountain at Lawra, Mt. Athos. (c. 1000 a. d.) 
(From Brockhaus, Die Kunsi in dem Athos- Klostern, Pl. 8.) 

system in marble low relief to that of flat mosaic inlay, the de- 
signs of the old style were often retained : it was largely a change 
of material, not of form. This can be seen by an examination of 
the combinations of circles on the Salerno pulpit (Plate xv), 
which are typical of a large part of the decoration of the Italian 
Schools. 

Beside these sculptures there still exist in Rome a multitude of 
frescoes and mosaics executed between the vn and xin centuries 
which are also attributable to the Greek monastic artists and 
their school; but the question is so complex as to exclude it 
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from these pages, and it is, besides, a point that is too generally 
conceded to require further demonstration. One of the most inter- 
esting examples is the series of frescoes of the viii cent, recently- 
uncovered in the church of S. Maria in Schola Graeca. This 
church was the most important monument executed under the 
productive pontificate of Hadrian I (772-95), and the frescoes 
are thoroughly Byzantine, but no adequate detailed general 
treatment of these frescoes has yet appeared. There is, however, 
one class of works of art that has almost entirely disappeared 
but which formed the largest part of the papal gifts to churches- 







Fig. 24.— Slab from the Crypt of San Maeco, Venice. 
(From Cattaneo, Uarchitettura in Italia, p. 248 : c. 829 or 976 a. d.) 

and monasteries during the viii and ix centuries. These are the 
textiles, enumerated in the Lives of the Popes [Liber Pontiftcalis) 
with an accuracy that shows the descriptions to be taken from 
contemporary records. There are thousands of veils, hangings, 
altar-fronts, priestly robes of every variety of technique, usually 
ornamented with elaborate figured or decorative compositions. 
The technical terms employed in the careful descriptions of these 
works are Greek, and in some cases have long puzzled the sagac- 
ity of commentators : such terms are stauracin, periclysin, chryso- 
clavus y holosericus, spanoclystus, blattin, storax, etc. 
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It is conceded that these textiles are of Byzantine and Oriental 
origin and manufacture ; *° the few remaining works of this period 
in various European museums prove this 41 and we know that 
Europe did not free herself from dependence upon Byzantium 
until the xi and xn centuries by the establishment of native 
manufactures, as at Palermo, in Flanders, and in Northern 
France. 42 

There are several objections to the current theory that all the 
textiles mentioned in the Lives of the Popes were importations 
from the East. The first is their immense number — reaching 
into the thousands — which can be realized only by reading the 
text of the Liber Pontificalis in the lives of such popes as Leo III 
(795-816), and Paschal I (817-24). The second is the multi- 
tude of Greek technical terms so accurately used by the 
Roman writer in describing them. The third is the use of the 
word fecit instead of obtulit in connection with the donation of 
almost each piece. Now, it is well known how commonly fecit 
was used in the place of fieri fecit, of the patron who ordered the 
execution of a work of art. It seems as if the text of the Liber 
Pontificalis, by using this expression, lends itself to the interpreta- 
tion that, as a rule, these gifts were made by the Pope's order. 
Otherwise is it probable that the hangings for the churches, to be 
placed between the columns, and the vela for the altars, would be 
of exactly the right size; that the subjects embroidered or woven 
on them should so often reproduce the legend of the patron saint 
of the church or legends special to the Roman church (e. g. un- 
der Leo III) ; that there should be portraits and names of the 
Papal donor and other inscriptions in Latin (e. g. Leo IV)? 4 * 
It would seem natural to conclude that they were then quite gen- 
erally made to order not in Constantinople but in some one of 
the Greek monasteries in Rome. Were this a fact we can see 
how readily the workmen, being in Rome, could furnish for the 

40 Gregorovius, Gesch. d. Stadt Rom. im M. A. II. 

41 Cahier & Martin, Melanges d 1 archeologie ; Labarte, Les arts industriels au 
Moyen Age, e. g. II, p. 420; Muntz, La Tapisserie, p. 80; and especially Michel, 
Recherches sur les etoffes de sole, d'or et (Vargent pendant le Moyen-Age, pp. 29-53. 

42 Muntz, pp. 83-96 ; Michel, op. cit. 

48 Vestem habentem tabulas ehrysoclavas tres, et historiam Dominicae passionis le- 
gentem: li Hoc est corpus meum, quod pro vobis tradetur" etc. 
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Papal registers lists of the pieces made, in which, being familiar 
with Latin, as workmen in Constantinople could not be, they 
transcribed accurately in Latin the Greek terms descriptive of 
each. It is precisely at the time of the persecution of the Icon- 
oclasts that the great production of such work begins in Eome, 44 
and the fact that a large proportion of them at this time were 
ornamented with sacred compositions would almost exclude the 
possibility of their having been made in the East, where such a 
violation of the new artistic law against sacred compositions was 
«o severely punished. 45 

It is not likely that the embroidered and woven stuffs were the 
only works executed by the Byzantine monks among the various 
classes of objects of art given by the Popes to the Roman churches. 
The vases and vessels of gold and silver could hardly have been 
the product of decaying Italian art. From one end of Italy to 
the other there can be gathered examples of such works known 
from documents to have been imported during these centuries 
from the East or sent as gifts from Byzantine emperors to popes 
and monasteries. 

To summarize, it seems that the Greek monasteries, which 
formed so preponderating a part of Eoman life in the Early Mid- 

44 Under the reign of Hadrian (795). There is a tradition that the Greek nuns 
who, nearly a half century before, came and occupied the monastery of S. Maria in 
Campo Martio or S. Gregorio, did work in embroidery and needlework for the 
churches. 

45 Since writing these lines I find that Gregorovius has suggested (Gesc h. d. Stadt 
Rom. in M.\ II, 378) the probability that many of these works were made in Eome 
by artists called from the East. He believes this to be so especially in the case of 
Pope Hadrian. After denying the Byzantine character of his mosaics, he continues : 
u Aber jene zahllosen Prachtteppiche mit eingesiickten Historien mochten Byzantin- 
ischen Ursprungs sein. lhre Kunst stammte aus dem Orient, und wurde in Byzanz 
und Alexandria eifrig betrieben. Von dort kamen wahrseheinlieh Kunstler nach 
Rom, fur die Pdpste zu arbeiten, und wahrend der Bilderverfolgung war en ihrer vide 
nach Italien ausgewandert. Die Namen der rikamirten Gewdnder und Decken zeigen 
sowol eine grosse Mannlgfaltigkeit ihres Staffs und ihrer Technik, als die Herkunft 
aus dcm byzantinischen Reiche. Die vielen Bezeichnungen fur Teppiche oder vela 
sind oft griechisch, oft geradezu nach ihrem Vaterland, Alexandria, Tyrus, Byzanz 
und Rhodus benammt," etc. Labarte also (Arts Industr., IV, p. 334), speaking of 
the Greek Pope Zacharias (741-52), and his gift of a gold altar-cloth to S. Peter, says : 
u II ne s'agit pas la d'une etoffe achetee, mais bien d'une etoffe fabriquee a Rome, dans 
laquelle etait tisse un sujet. L'on ne peut douler . . . que le travail ne fut sorti de 
la main des tisserands grecs" whom the Pope called to Rome. 
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die Ages, while exercising only a limited influence in the domain 
of architectural construction, 45 held complete sway in architectural 
decoration and all decorative sculpture, in fresco and mosaic 
painting, in woven and embroidered artistic*- textiles and probably 
in works of gold and silver. That their sway remained uninter- 
rupted is shown by the continuity of the style of art which they 
established and by their continued possession of many of their mon- 
asteries until the xi and xn centuries. New Greek monasteries 
of importance were even founded toward the close of the period. 
Such was that established in about 1000 at Grottaferrata near 
Rome, by S. Mlus, who had already been at the head of a number 
of Greek monasteries in Calabria, a region that continued until 
a much later period to swarm with Greek monks and hermits. 
We shall now prove that to such establishments as that at Grotta- 
ferrata Rome owed the introduction of the style of mosaic decora- 
tion in the xn century, thus protracting up to the close of the 
Middle Ages the debt that it owed to Byzantium. 

MOSAIC DECORATION. 

The Byzantine system of decoration in marble low relief 
which, as we have already seen, dominated Italy up to the xi 
century, was suddenly succeeded and replaced during the xn 
century by a magnificent system of mosaic decoration, mainly 
employed by the schools of Sicily, Southern Italy and Rome. So 
great was the sweep of renovation that almost everywhere, in 
order to make way for it, the old Byzantine sculptured plaques 
were torn down and often turned about, the smooth side being 
used for the mosaic inlay. 46 Not only were all the church pave- 
ments made of marble mosaics and the walls often decorated with 
mosaic friezes of minute glass and marble cubes, but the princi- 
pal works of art within the churches were executed in this new 
style. Such were the pulpits, paschal candlesticks, altar cano- 
pies, choir-screens, altar-fronts, episcopal thrones, choir-seats and 

45 The galleries in the church of S. Lorenzo-oulside-the-walls, S. Agnese and SS. 
Quattro Coronati, which are unique in Rome, appear to be due to the uniform Byzan- 
tine use of such galleries: compare the Byzantine basilicas in Thessalonica. 

** Examples of this fact have come to light during recent years in restoring, for 
example, the church of S. Maria in Cosmedin at Rome and the cathedral of Fer- 
entino in the province. 
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sepulchral monuments. The similarity of the design in all these 
works does not exclude a harmonious but endless variety of form. 
The very poetry of ornament is embodied in these works. Re- 
naissance decoration appears cold and monotonous beside this 
wonderful association of form and color — its forms governed by 
an unwearying inventiveness, its colors chosen with the same 
matchless sensitiveness that give their special beauty to all Orien- 
tal works, from the wall decorations of S. Sophia to the modern 
Persian rug. We become hypnotized by their mazes of the intri- 
cate polygonal design, in which, as M. Gayet 47 says, in some- 
what fantastic language, " image succeeds image, passing and re- 
passing like phantoms, with immutable, implacable, immovable 
features as figures of a dream," drawn from the essence of things, 
and arousing sensations comparable only to those that music 
gives us. 

While the old and the new systems appear to be so distinct — 
even opposite — it is interesting to again emphasize the fact that 
we find in the mosaic work the same geometric combinations and 
at times the same animal and floral forms as in the earlier relief 
work. The best-known of such works have been those in and 
about Rome, and the style has even received the name of " Cos- 
mati " work, from a group of Roman artists that employed it. The 
universally accepted belief in their Roman origin — in which I 
shared until about three years ago — has not, I believe, been publicly 
opposed, although Mr. Henry Stevenson has expressed himself to 
me as opposed to it. In order to show the general interest of 
the question, I shall again refer to the words of the German 
critic, Prof. Springer, 48 who believes this system of decoration to 
be Roman, and uses this conviction as a decisive argument 
against the continuance of Byzantine influence in Sicily after the 
Norman conquest. This influence, he says, was thrown off in 
Sicily soon after the Arab yoke was removed. The mosaics of Mon- 
reale 49 show this reaction ; sculpture developed with entire inde- 

47 L'Art Arabe, p. 305. 

48 Introduction to Kondakoff, Hist, de VArt Byzantin, i, pp. 13-14. 

49 Prof. Springer quotes the inscription of a Romanus marmorarius in the cloister 
Monreale as if the artist were a member of the Roman school. But Romanus is here 
the name of the artist, not of the city, and is so good a Byzantine name that we 
need not hesitate to regard him as a Greek. Cf., Emperor Romanus Lecapenus. 
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pendence. And this is proved by the absolute identity of the 
marble incrustations in the pavements and on the walls of Palermo 
and of Rome, showing the strength of Roman influence and tradition 
over Southern Italy, and that it soon succeeds in expelling the 
Byzantine intrusion. Thus far Professor Springer. Now, the 
real conclusion to be drawn is quite different. The identity be- 
tween Palermo and Rome is due to the strength and influence 
not of Roman, but of Byzantine art, from which both schools 
sprang. Sicily and the Neapolitan province on the one hand, 
and the Roman school on the other, produced their earliest monu- 
ments at about the same time; Rome being a few years in ad- 
vance, but the Southern provinces being the first to develop the 
style elaborately. The mosaic plaques signed by the Roman 
artist Paulus date from about 1100, and are the earliest known: 
but when the Sicilian churches were erected, a couple of decades 
later, their rich and perfected ornamentation quite surpasses the 
contemporary work in the Roman province. There is also an 
important difference between the two schools caused by the intro- 
duction of Mohammedan influence from Egypt. As we shall see, 
the Copts and their Mohammedan scholars in Egypt during the 
xi and xn centuries borrowed this same system of decoration 
from Byzantine art, and developed its geometric design with a 
bewildering elaboration undreamed of by the Byzantine artists. 
The Mohammedan share in the Norman art of Sicily is being 
slowly recognized : the pointed arch universal in its churches, the 
painted ceilings, the stalactite decoration, all come from this 
source. From the same source come many of the characteristic 
designs of the mosaic incrustations, modifying the simpler Byzan- 
tine original forms. The Roman school did not feel this, or 
rather it felt it much later and in an indirect way through con- 
tact with the Southern school of Campania. 

The conclusion to be drawn is that the adoption of this new 
form of decoration in the South and in Rome, so far from signal- 
izing the triumph of Rome over Byzantium, should be regarded 
merely as the replacing of one style of Byzantine decoration by 
another — the mosaics in place of the marble reliefs. The main 
difference between the two processes lies in the greater inventive- 
ness of Egyptian and Italian artists in varying the Byzantine 
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originals, as compared with the slavishness of their predecessors,, 
the sculptors of the vi-xi centuries. 

I shall now attempt to prove these statements by examining,, 
first, the mosaic pavements and then the decorative vertical mo- 
saics on the walls and church furniture. 

Pavements. — The pavements of this style are probably the most 
beautiful ever executed, and appear to have been adopted by 
Italian artists slightly earlier than the various kinds of similar 
vertical decoration. There is a perfect similarity in style between 
the South Italian and the Roman schools, for in both cases the 
derivation is from Byzantine originals without Mohammedan 
admixture. Almost every church of early foundation in Rome- 
must have received one during the wholesale rebuilding of the 
city during the xn and xiii centuries after Robert Guiscard's 
destructive attack. There still remain in Rome alone many more 
than a hundred such pavements, and they are to be found through 
its entire province, from the borders of Tuscany and Umbria to 
the neighborhood of Naples. The South has no series that can 
compare with this array. In these pavements we find almost every 
variety of simply geometrical designs that are to be found on the 
vertical mosaics of the Roman school, on walls and other architec- 
tural features, such as doorways, cornices, columns, architraves, as 
well as on the various articles of church furniture. It would seem 
as if the pavements served as models for the vertical decoration. 
What makes this the more probable is that in pavements it was 
necessary to use natural marbles for the sake of solidity, and only 
in very exceptional cases were any artificial cubes employed. So 
in the earliest vertical decoration marbles alone are used ; but 
gradually, during the latter half of the xn century, the artificial 
cubes, smaller, more accurate, and of more varied tones, drove 
out the marble cubes, and the artists w T ere then enabled to give 
far greater delicacy to their design. And here there comes to be 
a difference between the Roman and the South Italian schools, 
the former retaining the geometrical forms of the pavements,, 
while the South Italian added two strong elements — floral designs 
that are due to Byzantium, and a more intricate polygonal com- 
bination of interminable interwoven lines due to Mohammedan 
development of a Byzantine original form. 
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All the Sicilian pavements belong, I believe, to the xn cen- 
tury — though they have been restored in the same style as late as 
the Renaissance; those in the cathedrals and churches of the 
Neapolitan and Roman provinces extend from the close of the xi 
to the xiii century. In Rome it would be difficult to point to a 
pavement that could be proved to be earlier than the time of Pascal 
II, (1099-1118), although it is not impossible that some may exist 
dating from the years immediately preceding his pontificate. It 
would appear, therefore, that, at some time in the xi century 
nearer its close than its beginning, this system of mosaic pave- 
ments, consisting of strips, circles or polygons of fine marbles 
surrounded by mosaic bands, was either invented in Italy or in- 
troduced from elsewhere. 

The style of mosaic pavements in vogue up to the xi century 
in Italy was the opus tessellation, composed of small marble cubes 
of equal size. In them were introduced compartments filled with 
decorated or figured compositions with real or fanciful animals 
and with allegorical, legendary or religious subjects. M. Miintz, 
whose short but full sketch 50 is the most complete treatise on this 
subject, gives a chronological series of these works extending 
from the iv or v century to the xn century, when the style ceased 
to be generally used, being replaced by the pavements in opus 
verrniculaturn, mistakenly called opus Alexandrinurn, which are now 
in question. 

The earliest Italian series of these pavements in " opus Alexan- 
drinum," with which I am acquainted, are those in Venice. They 
are also so remarkable for beauty and variety Of coloring and for 
exquisite gradation of tone as to place them artistically in a class 
by themselves. There are a number still remaining in Venice, 
but the most beautiful and important are those of San Marco and 
the cathedrals of Murano and Torcello. Authorities vary as to 
the age of the pavement of San Marco, some attributing it in great 
part to the basilica begun in 998, while others regard it as a work 
of the xn century, begun only after the wall-mosaics of the domical 
church (1040-70) had been well advanced. I am inclined to 
agree with the official report of the Commission of 1858, which 

50 Published in the Revue Archeologique, and republished with the sub-title, Les 
pavements histories du IV e au XIU siecle in his Etudes iconographiques et archeolo- 
giqueSj 1887. 
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holds that the main pavement follows the lines of what must 
have been the earlier basilica, is cut off at the apse, and does 
not extend down to the arms of the Greek cross. It must there- 
fore be earlier than the total reconstruction of 1040-70, which 
changed the church from a Roman basilica to a Greek cross. 
The cathedral of Murano was commenced in 998, but its mosaic 
pavement was not completed until 1140, as is proved by an in- 
scription. At Torcello the cathedral was rebuilt from the foun- 
dations in 1008, and the pavement was begun at that time. All 
three are therefore works of the xi and early xn centuries. The 
patterns of the San Marco pavement can be seen reproduced in 
Ongania's great work. In each of these works we see a linger^ 
ing trace of the old opus tessellation in stray representations of 
doves, stags or other animals and birds, but the style is otherwise 
purely geometric, and the predominant form is the circle, around 
which are grouped subsidiary forms. A comparison with De 
Rossi's Saggi di pavimenti antichi delle chiese di Rorna, and with the 
outlines in Serradifalco's Duomo di Mbnreale, and Dehli and Cham- 
berlin's Norman Monuments of Palermo, will show substantial 
agreement in design between the three groups. The main differ- 
ence lies in the fact that the Venetian artists did not care for the 
great circles or parallelograms of porphyry and serpentine which 
formed the core of the system in the other two schools, but 
formed their circles of a large number of radiating sections of 
beautifully veined and shaded marbles. In Rome and the South 
the effects lie in a contrast of light and shade, very distinct out- 
lines, with preponderance of dark and solid slabs set in frame- 
work of smaller marbles. Whereas in Venice the choice of 
veined and delicately-colored marbles produces an effect of deli- 
cious blending. That the other style was also known in Venice 
is shown, for example, by a fragment exactly like a thousand to 
be found in Rome, now affixed to the further great pier on the 
north side. It will be seen later that both the rigid geometric 
and the delicately shaded pavements are Byzantine. 

Evidently there is a common origin for all three schools, and 
as we must look for it in Byzantine monuments, we naturally 
turn to the many Greek monasteries in Southern Italy and in 
Rome. One of the most famous of these establishments during 
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the later Middle Ages was the Basilian monastery at Grotta- 
ferrata, already mentioned as founded by the famous St. Nilus 
during the last years of the x century. Of its Byzantine figured 
mosaics I wrote some years ago in the Gazette archeologique (1883). 
The church itself was finished and consecrated in 1025 and re- 
stored before the middle of the xu century. The ancient mosaic 
pavement is of the same type as those of the Roman school : 
there is every reason for attributing it to the period of the con- 
struction of the church in 1025. Later in the century, in 1066, 
took place the famous advent to the great Benedictine centre at 
Monte Cassino of artists from Constantinople. Among these 
are especially mentioned those skilled in making mosaic pave- 
ments, peritos in arte musiaria et quadrataria who totius ecelesiae 
pavimentum lapidum varietate consternerent 51 Comm. G. B. de Rossi 
is my authority for stating that a piece of this original pavement 
of the church at Monte Cassino still remains, I believe in the 
sacristy, and that it is of the same style as was afterwards used in 
Rome. The chronicler of Abbot Desiderius of Monte Cassino 
states that the abbot established a special mosaic atelier in the 
monastery, placing a number of young men under the instruction 
of the mosaicists from Constantinople, in order to spread this 
branch of art and prevent it from dying out in Italy. Thus un- 
doubtedly was the crusade in favor of mosaic decoration started. 
These two works at Grottaferrata and Monte Cassino are, then, 
•earlier than any others known in Italy. If we realize the breadth 
of Benedictine influence spreading from its capital at Monte Cas- 
sino, combined with the Basilian influence radiating from Grot- 

51 Legatos interea Constantinopolim ad locandos artifices destinat, peritos utique in 
arte mitsiaria et quadrataria, ex quibus videlicet alii absidam et arcum atque vestibu- 
lum maioris basilicae musivo comerent, alii vero totius ecelesiae pavimentum diver- 
sorum lapidum varietate consternerent. Quarum artium tunc ei destinati magistri 
cuius perfectionis extiterint, in eorum est operibus estimari, cum et i?i musivo anima- 
tas fere autumet se quisque figuras et quaeque virentia cernere, et in marmoribus 
omnigenum color um fiores pulchra putet diver sitate vernare. Et quoniam artium 
istarum ingenium a quingentis et ultra iam annis magistra Latinitas intermiserat, et 
studio huius inspirante et cooperante Deo, nostro hoc tempore recuperare promeruit, 
ne sane id ultra Italiae deperiret studuit vir totius prudentiae plerosque de monasterii 
pueris diligenter eisdem artibus erudiri. Non tamen de his tantum, sed et de omni- 
bus artificiis quaecumque ex auro vel argento, aere,ferro, vitro, ebore, ligno, gipso, vel 
lapide patrari possunt, studiosissimos prorsus artifices de suis sibi paravit. This 
text is from the contemporary chronicle entitled Leonis, Chronica Monasterii Casi- 
nensis, 1. in, 27. Ed. Wattenbach in Mon. Germ. Hist. p. 718. 
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taferrata and other principal Greek establishments, we have an 
ample explanation of the rapid adoption of the newly introduced 
style in this part of Italy. If now we can find in the Byzantine 
Orient examples of this style contemporary or earlier in date r 
there would no longer be the least doubt. 

In a number of the old Coptic churches in Cairo there are 
pavements and friezes and other decorative work in marble 
mosaic of this style ; and although it is extremely difficult to give 
any exact dates, Mr. Butler, who describes some examples in his 
Ancient Coptic Churches of Egypt, assigns them to the x and xi 
centuries. ~No description of these pavements has been published, 
to my knowledge, but I have it on the authority of an observing 
friend that their style is exactly that of the Roman School. The 
early churches on Mt. Athos, whose foundation dates from the 
late x and the course of the xi century, although to a large ex- 
tent reconstructed and redecorated, retain their mosaic pavements, 
which are regarded by those who have studied them carefully to 
belong to the original structures. We reproduce (Pl. xiii) from 
Didron's Annates archeologiques (Vol. xxi), a section of pavement 
from beneath the dome of the main church in the monastery of 
Iviron. The design is precisely such as is found in the churches 
of Southern Italy and Rome, and is not of the Venetian type. 
On the same plate (xiii, 2) we have given a slab from S. Prassede, 
Rome, to show the close similarity in design. Brockhaus 52 dates 
the Iviron pavement in about 976, a date which is proved beyond 
a doubt by the inscription on a bronze ring that encircles the 
central porphyry slab and records the construction of the church. 
Its importance warrants giving it here in full : 'Eye* ea-repecoa-a tov* 
<ttv\ov$ avTrjS, icaX h (efc) top alcova ov aa\€V0r}<r€Tai. Tecopyiov 
jjLopaxbs 6 v I/8?7/> teal /cttjtcop : "I have made fast its pillars, and 
it will not be shaken to all eternity. The monk George, the Ivirite 
and Founder." This George was a contemporary of St. Athan- 
asios, the friend of the Emperor Nikephoros Phokas and the real 
founder of Mt. Athos, who began the monastery of Lawra in 96S 
a. d. The monastery of Iviron was founded in 976 by Joannes 
Tornikios and his Iberian relatives, Euthymios and Georgios,. 
with the help of the Empress Theophano. Contemporary with 

52 Heinrich Brockhaus, Die Kunst in den Athos- Klosiern, 1891. 
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the pavement of Iviron is that of the church of the monastery of 
Vatopedi, founded after 972, at the request of St. Athanasios by 
three inhabitants of Adrianople — Athanasios, Mkolaos and Anto- 
nios. The pavement of the church of Xenophontos belongs ap- 
parently to the first half of the xi century ; that of the church 
of Chilandari to about 1197. These mosaic pavements were, it 
would seem, used in all the churches erected on Mt. Athos dur- 
ing the period of its early bloom (x-xn centuries). As was com- 
monly the case at Rome a great cross divided the pavement into 
four main sections, each with its series of porphyry circles. Al- 
though there was certainly a current established at this time 
between Mt. Athos and Italy, and artists may have gone to the 
peninsula from the sacred mount, it must be remembered that 
at the beginning there was no special artistic school at Mt. 
Athos : it did not develop until the xn and xiii centuries. 
The artistic style of its early monuments may, therefore, be taken 
to be that of Constantinople. St. Athanasios was the confessor 
and intimate friend of that remarkable man, Mkephoros Phokas, 
before and after his accession to the throne. The emperor him- 
self urged on and assisted in the building of the first monastery 
erected by St. Athanasios, that of Lawra. It is interesting to 
note that the reorganizing of the Byzantine domain in Southern 
Italy, the foundation there of several important cities peopled 
with colonists from Greece, the multiplication of Greek monas- 
teries, are all due to this same emperor, ISTikephoros Phokas. It 
may be that on this occasion, with the coming of Greek artists, 
the new style of mosaic work was first introduced. 

It is, therefore, in the great constructions of the capital, Con- 
stantinople, that we must seek for the earliest pavements of this 
style, the predecessors and prototypes of those of Mt. Athos and of 
Italy. Unfortunately the few early fragments of pavements that 
still exist are either in a slightly different style, in so far as they 
have been described and illustrated, or are of uncertain date, 
and not having visited Constantinople, I cannot speak from per- 
sonal observation. But at this point documentary evidence is at 
hand, so abundant and specific as to leave no doubt as to the 
fact that the great monuments of the Macedonian dynasty, from 
the ix to the xi century, were paved in this style. Our main 
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source is Constantine Porphyrogenetos, who wrote in the x cen- 
tury a description of the buildings erected by his grandfather, 
Basil I, and of the various other parts of the imperial palace. 
From his description we gather that in the ix century, in the times 
of Theophilos (829-42) and Basil I (867-86), pavements were 
undergoing a transformation in Constantinople, passing from the 
figured and tessellated to the geometric style. But before this 
time we can trace its beginning as far back as the time of Justin- 
ian. In the vestibule of the imperial palace, called Chalke, was a 
mosaic pavement in whose centre was a large circle of porphyry 
called to dfjL(f)d\Lov, upon which certain public acts or ceremonies 
were performed. 53 This is, with one exception, the earliest in- 
stance that I can cite of such a disk with a significance attached 
to it. A possibly earlier instance occurs in Agnellus' (ix century) 
lives of the archbishops of Ravenna, in the life of Ursus, who built 
the cathedral in about 400 a. d. He is said to have been buried 
under the porphyry slab on which the archbishops are accustomed 
to stand when they say mass — pirfireticum lapidem, ubi pontifex stat 
quando missam canit. It is interesting to note that the omphalia 
or porphyry disks became the most important element in the later 
geometric pavements. They were used in the pavements of the 
imperial palace, being often placed in front of the thrones, and 
upon them the emperors stood during certain ceremonies. When 
the emperor appeared in the Heliakon he stood on the porphyry 
circle and the patricians, generals and senators prostrated them- 
selves before him. In other cases the procession of advancing 
nobles would stoop and kiss each circle as it approached the 
emperor. This importance given to the porphyry disks was not 
confined to civil structures ; it passed, as we have seen above, into 
the ceremonial of the Roman Church. They were the most 
sacred spots in the churches. It is noticeable that such disks are 
always to be found along the central nave of the churches of the 
xi, xn and xiii centuries. The part they played can be imagined 
from one example. The Ordo Romanus 5 * gives the order for the 
ceremonies connected with the coronation of the emperors by the 

53 Procopius, De aedificiis. 

54 Monum. German, hist, Leges n, p. 187. Text of the Coronatio Romana, as pre- 
served by Cencius Camerarius in the Liber Censuum. 
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popes in the basilica of St. Peter. After both emperor and pope 
have entered the church, the pope takes his seat by the central 
disk, surrounded by the clergy, and before him are the emperor 
with his court, all seated about the disk, while the emperor makes 
his confession of faith. The Bishop of Porto, standing in the 
centre of the disk, then pronounces a prayer. The ceremony of 
anointing the emperor, and the giving to him the ring, crown 
and sceptre, took place at the altar of S. Maurice, and the 
principal persons present stand each in the centre of a disk — 
namely, the emperor, the empress and six bishops. It is especially 
stated in the Ordo, which apparently dates from the xn century, 
that this is done according to ancient usage — a usage probably 
dating in Rome to the x century, when it may have been bor- 
rowed from Byzantium to do service in the coronation of Otho I. 55 

When, in the viii century, Torcello was built up, the new 
cathedral, dedicated to the Virgin, was decorated with a pave- 
ment in the centre of which was a disk which for its size and 
beauty was so famous that the neighboring quarter of the town 
was called from it, quarter of the " rota." m 

The only part remaining of the ancient pavement of the nave 
of St. Sophia contains a number of these disks grouped, as they 
were later, around a large central circle of granite. The church 
of St. John, in Constantinople, which dates from the fifth cen- 
tury, has a pavement partly in the geometric style, illustrated in 
Salsenberg : its date is probably later than that of the construc- 
tion of the church. Emperor Justinianos Rhinotmeros (4* 711) 
made a pavement for the gallery which he added to the palace, 
and it is known to have been based upon a combination of large 
and small disks. In the next century, under Theophilos and 
Basil I, the art of mosaic pavements was developed to a point of 
great beauty and magnificence. We may confidently assert, from 
a study of the texts, that the famous New Basilica erected by 

55 1 would call attention to the use of such porphyry disks in the pavements of 
Koman buildings, such as the baths of Caracalla, although I cannot say whether in 
pagan times any corresponding significance was attached to them. 

86 The Ghronicon Gradense, (xi cent.), says : Basilicam fundaverunt in honore 
sancte Dei genetricis et Virginia Marie pulcherrimo pavimento ornatum, cuius me- 
dium pulchritudine sua rota quedam admodum decor abat, unde omnis habitatio qui 
ipsi ecclesiae proxima erat ab Aurio tribuno Rota appellata fuit. 
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Basil I received a pavement analogous in style but superior in 
beauty to those executed later at Mt. Athos and in Italy. Its 
artists, however, did not exclude animal and floral forms, but 
worked them into the geometric design ; and a relic of this cus- 
tom is to be found later in the pavements at Venice already de- 
scribed. The pavement of the throne room of the imperial pal- 
ace, made from the designs of the Emperor Constantine Por- 
phyrogenetos (+ 959) himself, was probably the most exquisite 
of any in its gradations of colors and variety of design, and prob- 
ably nothing in the West resembles it except the pavements of 
Venice. 57 It may have been surpassed by the pavement of the 
church of the Palace built by Basil the Macedonian (867-86), 
which is described in glowing terms by his contemporary Photius, 
and his grandson Constantine, who say that it seems covered with 
silk brocades and purple carpets, so embellished is it with the 
thousand shades of the marble plaques that form it, by the varied 
aspect of its mosaic bands which form the borders of these 
plaques, by the exquisite grouping of its compartments, etc. 
For fuller details of the various pavements in the halls and 
churches of the palace consult Labarte, Le Palais imperial, and the 
original texts of Constantine's work on ceremonial and his de- 
scription of the palace in his life of Basil. 

This demonstration of the Byzantine origin of the Italian me- 
diaeval geometric pavements will seem all the more complete 
when supported by proofs of a similar origin for the vertical 
mosaic decoration of walls, columns, friezes and all articles of 
church furniture. 

Vertical Mosaics. — The origin of vertical mosaic decoration is 
slightly later and its patterns appear to have been derived from 
those of the pavements. In fact, in the earliest examples of the 
Roman School the design would give no clue as to which cate- 
gory the work belonged to. In the beginning only natural marbles 
were used, as in the pavements. This was the cage in the Roman 
and South Italian as well as in the Coptico-Mohammedan School 
of Egypt. Very soon the Byzantine School began to introduce 
the glass and composition cubes that were in use in figured mo- 

67 The descriptions are given in Photius' address and in Constantine Porphy- 
rogenetos. 
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saics, and the Italian Schools followed this example at the close 
of the xn and the beginning of the xiii centuries. The Egyptian 
Schools retained the natural marbles and they also, in their love 
of geometric design, transferred the same pattern to other mate- 
rials — to inlaid relief and open work in wood, ivory and metal, 
to tiles and plaster. A special branch of this general system of 
decoration was developed by the Moorish art of Spain and be- 
came the favorite ornament at Granada, Seville and Cordova. By 
this Moorish School the design, though almost identical, was car- 
ried out in enamelled tiles and plaster. While in Italy this style 
declined before 1300 and disappeared shortly after, in Spain it 
flourished through the xiv century and in Egypt even later. 

The Roman School appears, to the best of our knowledge, to have 
produced the earliest examples in Italy. The shrine of S. Cas- 
sianus in the Cathedral of Narni appears to me a primitive work 
and one of great interest. The first work, however, that can 
be dated is an altar -front in the Cathedral of Ferentino, 
executed under Paschal II (1099-1013) by Paulus, the founder of 
the earliest of the famous family schools of Roman artists, who 
were to adopt the new style, develop it and make it their greatest 
title to fame during a period of two centuries. 

About contemporary with this work are some fragments of the 
decoration of the church of the Greek monastery at Grottaferrata 
near Rome, whose pavement was mentioned above : one of these 
fragments, with a Greek inscription, has the date 1132. The 
earliest examples in Sicily and Southern Italy are not earlier than 
1120 to 1130 ; such as the decoration of the Cappella Palatina 
and the Martorana at Palermo, the Cathedral of Cefalu, and, a 
few years later, the Cathedrals of Salerno and Ravello. 

While the first Roman monuments are somewhat earlier in 
date than the earliest of the Southern Schools, it is important to 
note that the Roman School shows at first extreme simplicity and 
derives the designs of its vertical mosaics entirely from the pave- 
ments, developing slowly and without external influence into a 
richer and more varied style with the introduction of glass cubes 
and an increased proportion of elaborate designs in connection with 
the simple large slabs of marble which were at first the chief 
part of the ornamentation. 
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On the other hand the Southern Schools show only exception- 
ally a similar independent development. In Sicily the first mon- 
uments are the most beautiful and elaborate, and those executed 
later in the xn century are less perfect : the style appears to be 
borrowed bodily from some other school and land. Now, there 
were but three art influences then at work in Sicily — the North- 
ern (Lombard and Norman) — which we may dismiss in this con- 
nection — the Byzantine and the Mohammedan. In the sphere of 
mosaics Byzantine influence reigned supreme in figured composi- 
tions. Did it also furnish the models for decorative mosaics ? It 
appears to have done so for the church pavements, but on the 
other hand we are compelled to recognize the Mohammedan in- 
fluence in the decorative mosaics which cover the lower parts of 
the walls in all the Sicilian churches, and in long bands surround 
the doors and rise to the ceiling (as at Monreale). Decorative 
work of a similar but less elaborate sort is to be found in Byzan- 
tine monuments. An example of this is the frieze that encircles 
the interior of the Church of the Saviour (Kachrije Djami) at 
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Fig. 25.— From Band of Mosaic Decoration Encircling Interior of Ch. of Saviour. 
(Kachrije Djami), Constantinople. 

Constantinople (Fig. 25). This resembles in its simplicity the 
style of the Roman rather than that of the South Italian School. 
It dates either from the construction of the church in the XI cen- 
tury or its restoration during the xm century. But while 
such decoration held but a small place in the Byzantine art ta 
which its invention is due, it received a wonderful expansion at 
the hands of Mohammedan art, especially in Egypt. The Chris- 
tian Copts, who always formed the bulk of the artists of Egypt 
under Mohammedan rule, developed the intricacies of geometrical 
decoration with passionate love and unwearying patience. It wa& 
marble mosaic that furnished them their best medium of expres- 
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sion in this branch of art. Mr. Butler's book on Coptic Churches 
has disclosed the existence of a number of works belonging, ac- 
cording to him, to the ix, x and xi centuries, before the style 
came into use in Italy at all. The recently published description 
of the Churches of Egypt, written in the xn century, appears to 
confirm the dates. Such early works are : the pulpit at the 
church of Abu-Sifain at Cairo, the apsidal decoration of the 
large and small chapels of Al-Muallakat at Cairo, described by 
Mr. Butler and attributed by him to about the x century. This 
early date for the Coptic mosaics seems confirmed not only by their 
primitive character but by the fact that Mohammedan buildings 
of Egypt of the close of the x and the early part of the xi, built 
and decorated by Coptic artists, show the beginnings of the same 
geometric style, which was developed into so wonderfully beauti- 
ful and complex a system during the succeeding centuries. I 
have no space here to do more than refer to this Egyptian School. 
Its works can be studied in special publications. 58 Can the de- 
rivation of the Italian from the Oriental style be satisfactorily 
proved from the monuments themselves ? 

Studying the question broadly, the Roman and Neapolitan 
Schools appear to have been founded under the sole influence of 
Byzantium ; the Sicilian School under that of Mohammedan and 
Coptic Egypt ; and, some time after, the Sicilian School exercised 
a transforming influence upon the Neapolitan, and a very slight 
influence upon the Roman School, toward the close of the xn 
century. 

I shall first bring forward some proofs of the derivation of the 
Roman School from Byzantine originals. We have already seen 
that this was clearly the case in the mosaic pavements. The most 
interesting examples, proving the fact to be equally true for vertical 
mosaics, are in the Church of St. Lucia at Gaeta, and have hitherto 
been unnoticed and unpublished. This church, which earlier 
went by another name, is a basilica of early date consisting 
of a nave and side-aisles separated by round arches resting 
upon ancient columns and capitals, nearly all of them misfits. 
The pavement appears to have been originally of early mosaic 
work and only a small section of it remains in the choir. The 

58 Prisse D'Avennes, Monuments du Caire. G-ayet, L 1 Art Arabe, Sfc. 
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church has been barbarously mutilated, so that only a small part 
of its primitive mosaic decoration remains. Against the wall 
which closes the side aisles, beside the main apse, is placed on both 
sides a parapet of marble inlaid with marble mosaics and divided 
into square compartments each containing a figure carved in high 
relief in white marble (Plate xiv). This parapet was cut through, 
in order to make room for the hideous marble altar placed at the 
end of each aisle, and what remains has suffered badly from damp- 
ness. The work is very characteristic ; it is in fact unique and 
of extremely primitive character. In the section which is pre- 
served in the left aisle, we see in the upper square the eagle of 
St. John, its head surrounded by a circular nimbus and holding 
in its claws a book. In the compartment below it is the figure of 
a Siren, half fish and half woman, who holds in both hands her 
emblem — a small fish. In the section placed on the right-hand 
side aisle, the upper compartment contains the angel of St. Mat- 
thew and below is a winged griffin. Two compartments without 
sculpture still remain in part on either side of these sculptured 
squares. It is evident that before mutilation this parapet con- 
tained other sculptured compartments at least equal in number to 
those remaining, with the lion of St. Mark and the bull of St. 
Luke and other symbols corresponding to the Siren and the Grif- 
fin. The first peculiarity of this work that strikes anyone familiar 
with the decorative system of the Italian Schools is that the 
sculpture does not belong to any of the early Italian Schools, but 
has all the marked characteristics of the Byzantine style of the 
close of the x and the first half of the xi century. The ivory 
boxes and book covers, the works in gold, silver and enamel 
produced during this period by Greek artists, form the only base 
of comparison with this work. The angel of St. Matthew has all 
the refinement of type and softness of technique characteristic of 
the Byzantine works of this date. At this time nothing but the 
■crudest and most barbarous works were being executed in Italy. 
This date is confirmed by several other data. In the first place 
the church is known to have been completed in about 1020 and it is 
probable that the decoration was finished at that date ; then also it 
must be remembered that the city of Gaeta, one of the most im- 
portant seaports of Southern Italy, was for a number of centuries 
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under Byzantine dominion and "partly colonized by Greeks; that 
even when its consuls became practically independent, the connec- 
tion with the empire of the East was not wholly broken. The 
presence of Byzantine artists in the city is proved, among other 
facts, by the erection of one of the few thoroughly Byzantine 
domical churches that can be found in Southern Italy outside of 
Calabria, the church of St. Giuseppe, which is illustrated by 
Schultz. The old cathedral, according to an inscription of later 
date, was built by one of these consuls named John, who is called 
in this inscription, Imperial Patrician, son of Docivilis, the con- 
sul (hypatos). The date of this ruler is the beginning of the x 
century. 

Further proofs of early date and of Byzantine origin can 
be discovered in the workmanship of the parapet. In the 
first place, there is the uncertainty of a beginner in the use of 
colors and design, while the general scheme is excellent. The 
combinations of color are not yet effected with that degree of 
skill in the contrast of color and the variety of form, which are 
soon attained at a later date with greater practice. The colors 
are dull and they are principally red and green with the occa- 
sional use of yellow. It is interesting to note, every now and 
then, the use of occasional artificial cubes of enamel, especially 
of blue, gold, red and light green. I think that this intro- 
duction of glass and enamel cubes at so early a period, is a 
further proof of Byzantine workmanship. The use of decorative 
sculpture and a raised carved frame for the mosaic compartments is 
also a peculiarity unknown to native Italian artists and practised by 
Byzantine art. In the right-hand side aisle there remains a sec- 
tion (three sides) of the lectern of the pulpit of the church, of 
marble inlaid with mosaics of the same technique and general de- 
sign as the balustrade and with similar occasional mixture of 
artificial cubes ; here also the general design is excellent and the 
details crude. 

The importance of Gaeta from its position and its history is 
evident; it lay upon the borderland between the Eoman and the 
Southern Schools. Its history made it a centre of Byzantine influ- 
ences and such works as those decorating the church of St. Lucia 
may easily have inspired both, the Roman and the Southern 
schools with their first desire to adopt this style of decoration. 
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We will now examine the monuments of the Southern School 
for similar traces and will give in Plate xv a view of one of the 
finest groups, — the large pulpit, the paschal candlestick and part 
of the pulpit staircase and screen at Salerno. In studying the 
design of the magnificent series of mosaic works of the xn and 
xin centuries at Sessa, Salerno, Amalfi and Ravello, and in com- 
paring them with Sicilian works, one of the first steps is to divide 
the themes of decoration into classes. There appear to be two 
main divisions : (1) a floral design of Byzantine origin consisting 
of scroll work intermingled with animals and birds ; and (2) geo- 
metrical designs which in their simplest form were also Byzan- 
tine in origin, but in their more elaborate development were 
thoroughly dependent upon Egypt. There was one decorative 
motif, which appeared to stand outside of these two classes and 
to be quite popular, especially in Sicily. It was a frieze of what 
appeared like battlements ending in a sort of fleur-de-lis, as is 
shown in Figure 29. I was very much puzzled to interpret this 
motif and to explain its origin, until I found that it was in 
universal use in Egypt. Such a battlemented frieze was invented 
by Coptic and Mohammedan artists as a finish to the exterior of 
their buildings (Figs. 26, 27). It is employed by them first as an 
architectural and sculptural form and gradually finds its way as a 
purely decorative motif into flat surfaced decoration in inlaid 
marble, stucco and marble relief, etc., (Figs. 28, 29). The architec- 
tural derivation is so plain, that as no such architectural ornament 
can be found in Italian architecture, the Egyptian derivation of 
the form is incontestible. The Sicilian examples at the Cappella 
Palatina (Fig. 30) and Monreale (Fig. 31) are far closer to the 
Egyptian original design : the South Italian imitations, at Salerno, 
(Fig. 32) for instance, show that the artists are here further from 
the original source. While it may possibly be argued that the geo- 
metrical combinations have been invented by Italian artists with- 
out necessarily having recourse to Oriental models, I think that 
the use of this peculiar and essentially Oriental design in the Sicil- 
ian and Southern Italian Schools, while it may seem a small mat- 
ter in itself, is sufficient to remove any doubt that they were not 
only inspired from Egypt, but that their style was an absolute 
importation. A strong confirmation of this lies in the fact 
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that every geometric combination, no matter how intricate, that 
can be found in the South Italian and Sicilian Schools, while often 
absent from the Roman works, can also be found in Egypt. 

There are some works of the early Neapolitan School, such as 
the first pulpit at the Cathedral of Salerno and the pulpit at the 
monastic church of La Cava, which show what the style of the 
school was before it was influenced by the Sicilian School. Such 




Fig. 26.— Stone Battle- 
ments op Mosque of 
Sultan Hassan, Cairo. 
{From Franz Pasha, 
Bank. d. Islam). 
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Fig. 27.— Battlements of 
Mosque op Sultan El- 
Ghuri, Cairo. (From 
Franz Pasha). 



Fig. 28.— From Arch op Mihrab in 
Marble Opus Sextile, in Ashar 
Mosque, Cairo. 





Fig. 29.— Inlaid Marble Decor- 
ation op Mihrab op the Muay- 
yed Mosque, Cairo. (From 
Fhanz Pasha). 



Fig. 30.— From Mosaic Dado 
in Cappella Palatina at 
Palermo. 





Fig. 31.— From Mosaic Dado op 
Chancel at Monreale, near 
Palermo. 



Fig. 32.— From Mosaic Pulpit 
Screen, Cathedral op Salerno. 



works date from between 1150 to 1170, but as soon as the com- 
pletion of the first great series) of churches in Sicily, left a large 
number of artists — Arabs, Copts and Greeks — free to prosecute 
other labors, they undoubtedly were called or sent native pupils 
to different parts of the southern mainland and revolutionized the 
more simple style then prevalent. All works executed after 1190— 
1200 are in the new style. 
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Recurring to my assertion that the floral designs in vertical 
mosaics seem to have been of Byzantine origin, I will refer to 
one description of such decoration in the buildings at Constanti- 
nople dating from the ix century. Constantine describes the 
beautiful mosaic pavement of the Emperor Basil's bed-room, and 
then says that the lower part of the wall on all sides was covered 
not with plaques of various marbles, but with cubes of glass of 
many colors representing varied floral designs. The text of the 
Monte Cassino chronicle cited on p. 195 (Note 51) lays great 
stress upon the ability of the mosaicists from Constantinople in 
executing floral decoration of every variety interspersed with ani- 
mals, and thus shows how this element of the style acquired a, 
foothold in Italy. Illuminated Byzantine mss. of this and the 
following centuries are full of this floral scroll work, with birds- 
and animals, and similar work is found on the contemporary 
ivory boxes and enamels. 

Italy was, then, a reflection of the Orient in this branch of 
mosaic decoration, and it usually fell short of its models ; it lost 
the suppleness, the variety and the softness of Byzantine design, 
and in the use of geometric patterns to which it confined itself 
it attained only exceptionally to that perfection which we find in 
Egypt and in Sicily. 

[ To be continued.'] 

A. L. Frothingham, Jr. 
Princeton, January, 1895. 
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II. 

I. MOSAIC PAVEMENT AT IVIRON, MT. ATHOS. 
(c. 976 A. D.) 

II. MOSAIC SLAB AT S. PRASSEDE, ROME. 
(XII Century.) 
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